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EVENING MEETINGS. 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER flOth, 1922. 

Mr. A. R. Wright {Vice-President} in the Chair. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The election of Mr. Isaac Jackson as a member, and the 
enrolment of the Council of Education, Johannesburg, as 
subscribers, were announced. 

The resignations of Col. T. C. Hodson and Mr. W. J. 
Oakley and the death of Mrs. Holland were also announced. 

Dr. Gaster delivered a lecture on " Rumanian Popular 
Legends of St. Maty," and in the discussion which followed, 
the Chairman, Mr. W. P. Merrick, Dom. 13eza, Mme. Zarchi 
and Miss Canziani took part. 

The meeting terminated with a hearty voto of thanks to 
Dr. Gaster for his lecture. 



WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 17th. 1923. 

Mr. A. R. Wright (Vice-President) in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
The election of Mr. S. Burstcin, Miss EL Rohde, Mr. T. A. 

vo r_ XXXIV, A 
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Stephens and Mr. T. Fairman Ordish as members of the 
Society was announced. 

The resignations of Mr. Vernon Rendall and Mr. J. A. 
Blaud and the death of Miss Burnc were also announced- 

The Chairman moved a resolution of condolence with the 
family of Miss Burnc in the following terms : — " The 
members of the Folk-Lore Society have heard with pro- 
found regret of the death of Miss C. S. Burnc, for so many 
years their fellow-member in the Society. Miss Burne ha* 
served the Society in all possible capacities — as President, 
Vice-President, Editor and member of Council and Com- 
mittees— and has endeared herself to all by her freely 
shared learning and her many attractive personal qualities. 
It is therefore with a keen sense of personal and individual 
loss that the Society requests the Secretary to record i:s 
regret upon the minutes and to convey its condolences to 
the family of Miss Burnc." 

The Rev. Canon J. Roscoe read a paper in two parts 
entitled respectively " The Power of Magic " and " Mourn- 
ing and its Objects," and in the discussion which followed, 
the Chairman, Miss Canziani, Mrs. Banks, the Rev..E. 0 . 
James, Miss Coote Lake and Mr. Coote Lake took part 

The meeting terminated with a hearty vote of thanks 
to Canon Roscoe for his paper. 

WEDNESDAY. FEBRUARY 21st, 1923. 

FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING. 

The President (Mr. H. Balfour) in the Chair. 
The minutes of the last annual meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

The 45th Annual Report of the Council, with the Cash 
Account and Balance Sheet for the year 1 922, duly audited, 
were presented to the meeting, and on the motion of Ur. 
Gastcr, seconded by Mr. Whale, it was resolved that the 
same be received smd adopted. 
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The following, having been nominated by the Council as 
President, Vice-Presidents, Members of Council and Officers 
for the ensuing year, were, in the absence of any further 
nominations, declared to be duly elected 

As President — H. Balfour, M.A. 

As Vie/- Presidents — The Re Hon. Lord Abcrcromby, 
Sir E. W. Brabrook, C.B., V.P.S.A, Edward Clodd, W. 
Crooke, C.I.E., D.Se., LitLD., Sir J. G. Kraier, LLD., 
Litt.D., M. Gaster, Ph.D., A. C Haddon, D.Se., F.R.S., 
E. S. Hartland, F.S.A., LL.D., R. R. Marett, D.Se., 
W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D., The Rev. Piofessor A. H. Saycc, 
LL.D., D.D.S., A. R. Wright, F.S.A. 

As Members of Council — Mis. M. M. Banks, F. C. Bartlett, 
Miss E. Cansiani, G. R. Cariine, E. K. Chambers, Lady 
Gomme, P. J. Heather, W. L Hildburgh, M.A., Ph.D., 
Miss E. Hull, The Rev. E. 0 James, B.Litt., F.R.A.I., 
P.G.S., A. J. Major, O.B.E., Miss Moutray Read, C. G. 
Seligman, M.D., Col. J. Shakespeare, C. J. Tabor, His Honour 
J. S, Udal, P.S.A , Professor E. WesWrmarck, Ph.D„ 
G. Whale. 

As Won. Treasurer— F.d ward Clodd. 

Ae Won. Auditor— C. J. Tabor. 

A* Secretary — F. A. Milne, M.A. 

As Editor of “ Folk-Lore " — W. Crooke, CI.E., D.Se., 
Iatt.D. 

The President delivered his Presidential Address entitled 
11 The Welfare of Primitive Peoples." 

On the motion of Dr. Gaster, seconded by Mr. Wright, 
a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the President for 
his address, which was duly acknowledged, and the meeting 
concluded with a hearty vote of thanks to the retiring 
members of Council, proposed from the Chair. 
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TUESDAY. 13th MARCH. 1923. 

The President {Ms. H. Balfour) in the Chair. 
The President introduced the Esthonian Minister, 11 . E. Dr. 
Kallas, who read a paper on “ Esthonian Folk-Lore ” At 
the conclusion oi the paper, the Secretary, at Dr. Kallas' 
request, read the folk-tale entitled “ Videvik Koet and 
Amarite" (Twilight Dawn and Evening Twilight) and 
extracts from a ballad entitled “ The Herald of War " 
from W. F. Kirby's Hero of lislhonia. A discussion followed 
in which the President, Dr. Caster, Col. Shakespeare, Mr. 
B. Lloyd, Mrs. Lewis, and the Latrian Minister, H.E. 
Dr. Bisscncck, took part. 

The meeting terminated with a hearty vote of thanks to 
Dr. Kallas for his paper. 



WEDNESDAY, 21at MARCH, 1923. 

The President (Mr. I-L Balfour) in the Chair. 
The minutes of the meeting? held on January 17th and 
March 13th were read and confirmed. 

The election of Mr. H. Selwyn Jackson as a member oi 
the Society was announced. 

The Secretary, in the absence of Dr. Crooke, read a paper 
by him entitled "The Divali, or Lamp Festival in India " ; 
and in the discussion which followed, the Chairman, Col. 
Shakespeare, Miss dc Klcen, Mr. Wright and Miss Canziani 
took parL 

The meeting terminated with votes of thanks to. Dr. 
Crooke for his paper and to the Secretary for reading it. 




FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
COUNCIL. 

Duping the year the meetings have been fairly well 
attended ; although the audience ha 3 on no occasion 
been large. 

Thirty-two new members have been enrolled during the 
year, fifteen more than in 1921, and seven libraries have 
been added to the list of subscribers. Seven members have 
died, and fourteen have resigned ; and the subscriptions of 
three libraries have been withdrawn. The number on the 
roll, therefore, should be fifteen more than a year ago— 
viz. 428 as against 4>3- A strenuous effort has been made 
during the year to get in arrears of subscriptions ; and the 
effort has been crowned with a considerable degree of 
success But there are some few members with whom it 
has been found impossible to get into touch ; and the 
Council have had no alternative but to erase their names 
from the roll. 

Among the deaths recorded are those of Dr. W. H. R. 
Rivers, M.D., F.R.S., and Ml M. Longworth Dames. 
The loss, of Dr. Rivers, late President of the Society, U one 
which will be keenly felt not only by folklorists but by 
anthropologists, psychologists and others, since his work 
was very far-Teaching. He was one of the foremost 
anthropologists of the day, with a wide experience of 
field-work^ and he both enlightened and stimulated other 
students. Mr. Longworth Dames joined the Society in 
1892, and for many years rendered it invaluable service 1 
both as a Member of Council and as a eontributor to its 
publications. He was an earnest student of and a high 
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authority upon Oriental archaeology, history, linguistics 
and numismatics. 

In accordance with their decision announced in the iast 
annual report, the Council have enlarged the size of Folk- 
Lore, and it is possible that during the coming year it may 
be enlarged still further. 

The amount received in subscriptions during the year 
was £470 8s. as against £406 7 *• ^ 19 2 * — an increase of 
£64 13. due in a large measure to the amount of the arrears 
recovered Interest on investments and money on deposit 
amounted to £40 ps. 5d., and the income of the Society 
from all sources to £571 14*- 5 d « The revenue from sales 
during the twelve months ending 30th June was £60 17s., 
a slight falling o3 as compared with the preceding twelve 
months. The Handbook of Folk-Lore continues to sell very 
well. Folk-Lore cost £306 10s. as against £263 8s. 6d. in 
1921, the increase in cost being far more than counter- 
balanced by the increased size of the volume. 

The investments of the Society remain unchanged. 
Their value as at 31st December, 1922, was £750 as against 
£685 at 31st December, 1921. The balance to the- credit 
of the Society after writing off a certain amount in respect 
of subscriptions in arrear, is £1159 os. 6d. as against 
£1065 8s. I Id. a year ago and £966 17s. two years ago ; 
so that the financial position of the Society is steadily 
improving. 

Meetings of the Society hav^been held as follows : 
i&A January. " The Folklore of Hex tub/' Mbs Elena© ur Rohde. 

1 jti February. Anneal Meeting. Presidential Addreea. "The Sym- 
bolism of Rebirth." Dr. V/. H. R Rivera, 
t itk March. " Some note* on the folklore of the Algerian Hills and 
Desert." Mr. M W. Hilton Simplon. 

:*JA April. " Rumania as a mine of Folk Lore." Mr. A. R. Wright. 
17JA May. " So mo Tai|fcbttl FoUc Talaa and lome note* on Festivals 
c( Atraxa Hill Tribe*." Col. Shakespeare. 

1 U 1 June. *' The Evolution ol Kinship M (The Frazer Lecture). Dx. 
E. S. Haxtland. 

itnd /Vot*mfer. " The Story of the Flood." Prof. Elliot Smith. 

1 Uh Daambtr. M Rumanian popular legends of St. Mar)*/' Dr. Geeter. 
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The papeis read by Mr. M. W. Hilton Simpson, Mr. 
A. R. Wright, and Colonel Shakespeare were profusely 
illustrated by lantern slides. 

During the session Colonel Shakespeare exhibited some 
bronze castings from the Chin Hills illustrating a sowing 
festival, a pipe, and syphons tor drawing oS rice beer; 
Mr. Cariinc, a moulded Buddha charm reputed to contain 
the ashes of a dead lama ; Mr. Wright, a specimen of the 
“ Stea " or Star carried by Rumanian singer* at Christ- 
mascidc ; Miss Canziani, a fish, a cake doll, and a coloured 
egg from Vienna, and some children's whistles, a baby's 
hat, two slings, and a boat made out of a cuttle-fish from 
the Balearic Isiands ; and Miss Proctor, a quantity of 
Czeko-Slovakian peasant ware and costumes. 

The Council are glad to note that the appeal they made 
a year ago for the exhibition of a large number of objects 
of folklore interest has to some extent been responded to ; 
but there is still room for improvement, as on four evenings 
no exhibits were forthcoming. 

Several additions have been made to the Society's 
library at University Collie during the year, particulars 
of which will in due course be chronicled in Folk-Lcre. 
Enquiries arc frequently made as to how access may be 
obtained to books in the library, and the Council would 
once again remind members that full particulars of the 
books and of the conditions subject to which they may 
be borrowed from the Library may at any time be obtained 
from the Hon. Librarian, Dr. R. W. Chambers, at the 
College. 

The thirty-third volume of Fdh-lcrt has been issued 
during the year. As already stated, it is a larger volume 
than it3 predecessor, although considerably smaller than 
the volume issued prior to the War. It is impossible to 
forecast when the cost of paper and labour will have sunk 
to a level which will render it feasible to issue an additional 
volume. But the Council hope that the time may not be 
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far distant. Much, however, must depend upon the 
number of new members and subscribers. 

The work initiated by the Brand Committee, which was 
dissolved in 1921, is now under the direction of Dr. Hart- 
land as Editor-in-chief. Dr. Hartiand was fortunate in 
securing the assistance of Miss Partridge in sorting the 
mass of material which came into his hands when he 
undertook the work, and he hopes at an early date to be 
able to report progress ; but he has had so much other 
work on hand during the year that he has been unable to 
do so hitherto. 

Among the members of the Society who attended the 
meeting of the British Association at Hull in September 
were Dr. Haddon, Dr. UartJand, Dr. J. L. Mvres, Mr. 
Torday, and Mr. F. W. H. Migeod. 

During the year several enquiries have been made for 
complete sets of the Society’s publications ; but unfor- 
tunately it is now impossible to supply a complete set 
owing to several of the volumes being out of print. The 
raising of the price of the publications does not appear to 
have conduced to the increase of the Society's revenue 
from sales. The Council are, however, satisfied chat 
Messrs. W. Glaisher Ltd., the Society’s publishers, are 
doing all in their power to dispose of its publications ; and 
they can oniy hope that a larger revenue from sales will 
be yielded during the coming year. 

Intending purchasers of* salvage stock may inspect the 
same at Messrs. I I. F. Payers & Son’s warehouse, 17 and 18 
Bishop’s Court, Old Bailey, E.C., where it is stored. Mr. 
C. J. Tabor of the White House, Knott’s Green, Leyton, 
Essex, has kindly undertaken to be responsible for its 3alc. 
The present price is from 55. to 7s. fid. per volume with all 
faults, carriage paid 

The Cash Account and Balance Sheet for the year arc 
submitted herewith. 



January 17 - “ 923 - 



HENRY BALFOUR, 

PftiidtnS. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 



The Welfare of Primitive Peoples. 

In my address to you, as President of the Society at this 
annual meeting, I feel compelled at the outset to make 
special reference to the very serious gap in our ranks which 
has been caused by the death of our late President, my 
immediate predecessor, Dr. W. H. K. Rivers. Through his 
loss the Society has been bereft of a true friend, one whose 
versatility and far-ranging researches made him an efficient 
ffai^on-officer between those various sciences which together 
contribute towards the comprehensive study of Mankind. 
As President of our Society he was eminently equipped to 
bring our own special study of Folk-lore into true perspective 
with those other branches of science to which it is specially 
akin. His extensive reading and his own considerable 
researches in the field, coupled with exceptional synthetic 
powers and insight, enabled him to acquire a wide grip 
upon the work achieved by others and its relationship to 
the wider problems, and thus he was frequently able to 
weave a substantial fabric out of the scattered threads spun 
by individual researchers and observers. 

It is not my intention here to detail the very varied work 
accomplished by this versatile anthropologist. But I have 
a special reason for prefacing my address to you with this 
brief reference to Dr. Rivers. He had recently shown 
proof of his sympathy with the more primitive peoples, 
who still form a not inconsiderable portion of the world's 
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population, and he manifested a deep concern as to their 
future and as to the administration of their affairs under 
that civilized control from which few have escaped. The 
parcelling-out of the inhabited world among a relatively 
few dominant peoples has resulted in practically all the 
backward races coming under the more or less direct 
supervision and control of peoples whose culture-advance- 
ment has been considered to establish a claim to dominate 
the " unrisen. ” This subject has been dealt with by Dr. 
Rivers in various publications, 1 with special reference to 
Melanesia, and it is abundantly evident that he was keenly 
alive to the importance of the problem involved. 

I make no apology for taking the welfare of primitive 
peoples as the principal theme in my address, since the 
problem is one with which we arc all, as civilized persons, 
concerned, whether we call ourselves folk-lori9ts, anthro- 
pologists, government officials, missionaries, traders or 
merely ordinary “ men in the street." We all share in the 
responsibilities arising from our assumption of the right to 
control the destinies of peoples in a backward state of 
culture. Our prestige is at stake. 

The past history of the effects of the contact of indigenous 
savage populations with exotic civilized invaders, is not 
reassuring and gives btClc grounds for complacency. The 
extermination of the Tasmanians, one of the greatest blots 
upon the record of our colonial enterprises was a direct 
result of the advent of the White man, who found the 
unsophisticated natives in possession of desirable land 
suited to civilized exploitation. Little or no attempt was 
officially made to study and so understand the natives and 

1 I would refer especlaUv to hia wsay upon " The Government ol 
Subject People*.” in Sit m and 14 / .Velio*. >017 ; to bit article la TA* 
Lancet, vol 19S. l<UO. pp. 42 and 109 ; and to the volume upon TAo 
Depopulation of Milantua. /cited and contributed to by Dr. Rivers. 1922. 

I may in addition to the above call attention to the Ktpct! of Ot* Com- 
minion appointed la tnqait* into ( 4 / Devon of lAc Naliie Population 
Of Fiji, 184O, Which is of great Importance and ve.-y suggestive. 
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their " point of view," and but feeble and quite ineffectual 
efforts were made to prevent their dying out. The island 
was discovered in 1643 ; the first small European settle- 
ment was established in 1803 ; and in 1877 (only seventy- 
four years after this initial attempt at colonizing the island) 
the last surviving Tasmanian die*!. This record speaks for 
itself. When all possible allowances arc made, the picture 
is not a pleasing one I 

One may well ask what primitive native populations have 
actually been the gainers by their contact with civilization. 
Have, for instance, the native Australians secured a fair 
equivalent for the freedom they have lost ? Are the natives 
of the Melanesian ar.d Polynesian island groups better of: 
as a whole for White administration ? Did the South- 
African Bushmen benefit as a race from the advent of 
Europeans ? Or, are the once roving North American 
Indians really Improved by being confined in " reserva- 
tions " r With few local exceptions it is difficult to justify 
an answer in the affirmative. Dwindling populations, and, 
in the case of the Bushmen, virtual extinction, deteriorating 
physique, restlessness and apathy are some 0: the all too 
noticeable effects ; and these have to be accounted for. 

Even where there has been every desire to deal equitably 
and discreetly with the natives, glaring injustices have 
unwittingly been perpetrated through ignorance of their 
habits, beliefs, and psychology. These, however, are 
matters of past history, valuable chiefly as object-lessons 
and warnings. It is with the future that we are mainly 
concerned. 

I have recently spent three months among the Nagas of 
the Naga Hills, Assam ; an expedition which incidentally 
has, I tear, involved my neglecting my presidential duties 
during the second half of last year. During those three 
months I made a tour of several hundreds of miles through 
the jungle-clad hills, trekking from one native village to 
another and visiting the various Naga tribes in company 
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with my friends Mr. J. H. Hutton and Mr. J. P. Mills, to 
whom I owe and offer ray moat sincere thanks. 

While I was chiefly engaged ra studying the present and 
past condition of these natives, mainly in regard to their 
culture and their environment, the problem of their future 
was constantly in my mind. What destiny awaits them r 

Already a very large area within the Naga Hills has come 
under the control and administration of the Government 
of Assam, and this area is being gradually extended. It is 
possible that in the comparatively near future the whole 
of the Naga tribes may be organized under similar conditions. 
The imposition of systematic government upon hitherto 
independent natives involves changes of a drastic and far- 
reaching nature, The problem which has to be faced and 
solved is involved in the questions (:) what charges arc 
essential? and (2) in what manner can they beat be 
effected ? 

Wt must always bear in mind that tampering with long- 
established and deeply-rooted customs isaptto be dangerous, 
and although the ideal aimed at may be perfectly sound 
from our point of view, the metamorphic results arrived at 
may prove disappointing and very different to those which 
theory leads us to expect. Are we not too apt to interpret 
the workings of the primitive mind as though they differed 
from those of our own minds merely in degree, and to 
forget that, to a very great extent, the primitive outlook 
is fundamentally different from ours? Is it possible, from 
such data as we arc able or likely to obtain, fully to com- 
prehend thr mental processes of “ savages ” ? I think not, 
but it behoves us to try our utmost to do so. 

Many of those civilized persons who have lived long 
among and in dose contact with primitive peoples have 
frankly admitted that the longer their experience the more 
dD they realize the impossibility of fathoming completely 
their mentality. Such admissions are honest, though they 
may be disappointing. But we owe our thanks to these 
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candid observers, inasmuch as they have in reality gained 
valuable knowledge, through results which are largely 
negative. They have discovered for themselves the im- 
portant fact that innumerable pitfalls lie in the path of 
the conscientious student and administrator of Dative 
affairs ; pitfalls which are difficult to avoid since their very 
nature and construction are imperfectly understood. The 
recognition of the existence of these obstacles is in itself a 
step forward, as it serves to warn those who become respon- 
sible for the well-being of subject native peoples how very 
cautiously they should approach their task. The due 
appreciation of the great difficulties to be overcome by 
those who would explore " the back of the Black Man's 
mind" should encourage wary treading on the part of 
those seeking honestly to penetrate the mysteries of 
savage mentality, and should militate against too hasty 
interpretations of the intricacies of primitive culture 
phenomena. 

Tampering with or suppressing certain special practices 
and observances, which our enlightened state causes us to 
view with contempt or abhorrence, may frequently lead to 
serious consequences. Many such, to us, undesirable 
practices arc closely involved in and an integral part of the 
main social structure of the people, and the sudden com- 
pulsory abolition of some unpleasing though old-established 
item, may easily create a disturbance in the general social 
organization, and may undermine the foundations upon 
which the tribal or group cohesions have been built up. 
Social systems have required long ages for their evolution, 
and have been arrived at under special environmental 
conditions. 

In dealing with backward peoples it is absolutely neces- 
sary to consider carefully the environment (using the term 
in its widest sense) under which their culture-status has 
been reached. The inter-relationship and interdependence 
of the various important elements in that culture should 
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be ascertained before and not after governmental pro- 
hibitions are imposed and time-honoured practices are 
abolished. 

A gradual process ot change may lead to desirable results 
and to improvement of lowly- cultured peoples. Sudden 
and violent conversions ate very unlikely to do so, since tire 
primitive mind is too conservative and too ill-prepared to 
assimilate readily doctrines or habits which arc entirely 
new to them and lack the sanction of local tradition. In 
endeavouring to promote culture-metamorphosis, if our 
conscientious aim is to raise the savage to a higher level, 
we should try to- achieve our object by evolution, not by 
revolution. 

To root up old-established indigenous trees and plant in 
their place alien substitutes to which the soil is unsuited 
is a useless and unproductive work ; and equally futile and 
unprofitable is it to abolish ruthlessly old-established beliefs 
and practices and to endeavour to replace them with 
imported doctrines and customs, which have developed 
under totally different conditions, and which merely puzzle 
the natives without enlightening them. 

The primitive mind is undoubtedly receptive of new 
suggestions up to a certain point and to a varying degree, 
but the savage cannot be expected to appreciate drastic 
innovations the evaluation of which is beyond hia analytical 
powers. 

A higher culture may be introduced to the backward 
races provided that the assimilative process is a gradual 
one spread over a prolonged period of time. Civilization 
is like arsenic— an admirable tonic if administered in small, 
successive doses, which can act cumulatively with beneficial 
results. But, as with arsenic, an overdose of civilization 
is likely to have disastrous effect. Being incapable of 
assimilation in large doses it usually induces a state, to put 
it mildly, of mental indigestion, which may easily lead to 
worse conditions. 
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It has been repeatedly pointed out by those having 
experience of native life-conditions, that the suppression 
of old-time customs, social systems, rituals, and the like 
has had the effect of rendering the natives listless and 
apathetic, and has caused a general lack of interest in the 
communal welfare and, indeed, in life. As Dr. Rivers has 
clearly shown, such a state of induced inertia is the begin- 
ning of the end. Diminishing mental vigour leads to 
physical enfeeblement, and a dwindling population in 
danger of becoming extinct is the result. A disheartened 
savage who feels that the odds are heavily against him may, 
however healthy he may be physically, die in a few days. 
The statistics from Melanesia bring home to us these facts 
all too clearly. Depopulation is the surest indication of 
daws in the administrative machinery. 

The wide-spread practice of head-hunting might be 
assumed to act deleterious!}' upon population, and locally, 
doubtless, its effect is such, particularly where the raids arc 
not reciprocal, but are repeatedly conducted by a stronger 
aggressive people against a relatively defenceless one 
incapable of retaliation. This seems to have been the ease 
on the Melanesian islands of Ysabel, Russell Island and 
Guadalcanar {the western end), whose populations suffered 
constant raids from New Georgia. It is somewhat different 
where head-hunting is reciprocal and a kind of vendetta 
system, involving a head for a head, persists. Mortality 
is unquestionably higher than it would have been had the 
practice never existed. But is not this artificially augmented 
death-rate more than counter-balanced by a higher birth- 
rate due to the vigour, alertness and the greater physical 
and mental fitness which the exigencies arising from such 
a custom stimulate? The Melanesian evidence bean out 
this view. 

I hold no brief for head-hunting, whether reciprocal or 
or.e-sided. Obviously, no civilized government can tolerate 
its persistence. I merely Uke this habit, as others have 
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done, as a typical instance of a practice whose associated 
ritual is deeply-rooted in the social structure of many 
primitive peoples. So completely involved is it in the 
general culture-complex of some native tribes, that 
its sudden eradication is liable seriously to affect the 
organization, cohesion, general outlook and the interest 
in life and, indirectly, even the physical efficiency of the 
natives. 

The Nagas, to whom I referred just now, have been head- 
hunters by long tradition and their interests have very 
largely been centred upon this pursuit, which has been a 
means not only of acquiring desirable trophies, but also 
of proving manhood and prowess, incidentally affecting 
their chances of matrimony and their social status in the 
community. The indigenous culture of the Naga Hills is 
undergoing inevitable changes under the influence of a 
stable government. At the present day the region may be 
studied in culture- zones. The eastern districts arc mainly 
outside the “ administered M area and arc largely unsur- 
veyed. Here the Nagas are uncontrolled and their old- 
time culture and pursuits continue to persist practically 
unchecked. The western, area is under government control, 
and I may say that the administration is, on the whole, 
admirably carried out. The chief mechanism whereby the 
civil authority is maintained and rendered effective is a 
couple of Englishmen, resident in the Hills, a considerable 
distance apart The fact that, they are able to keep in 
control the many thousands of natives placed under their 
charge is a high testimony to the effectiveness of the British 
Raj and reflects great credit upon the officials themselves. 
The secret of their influence over the Nagas is, I think, to 
be traced primarily to the sympathy which they exhibit 
towards their proUgt$ } and to the keen interest which they 
take in the indigenous culture. This interest has led them 
to study the native customs, beliefs and general culture- 
phenomena in a more or less intensive and exhaustive 
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manner. 1 Thereby they have acquired that intimate 
knowledge which alone can render administration effective, 
and have admirably fitted themselves to act as local repre- 
sentatives of the central Government. 

I referred just now to culture-zones in the Naga Hills. 
May I revert to this point for a moment ? Along the 
eastern border of the administered area, which “marches 
with " the uncontrolled districts beyond the political 
boundary, the Nagas arc still very largely unaffected by 
influence from the outside, and remain to this day primitive 
pagans, retaining the greater part of their traditional 
observances and preserving their characteristic mode of life. 
Head-hunting is by no means extinct in this area, though 
its rigorous repression is rapidly leading towards its com- 
plete suppression. 

As one travels westward Cowards the Plains of Assam 
one becomes aware of increasing evidence of influence 
from the outside. The infiltration of elements from the 
Plains culture and the activities of missionaries have 
wrought changes which cannot fail to be noticed. The 
villages in the foot-hills, which lie between the mairv ranges 
and the Plains, naturally exhibit the effects of culture- 
contact most markedly, and the nearer one approaches 
these, the more one is liable to detect points of differentia- 
tion between their inhabitants and those of the eastern 
villages. My own experience of the Hills is limited, and 
such impressions as 1 could gather in a three months' tour 
do not qualify me to express any definite opinion. But 

1 The volumes recently published under the auspices of the Govern* 
ment of Aasam. dealing with the Angani. the Semi and the Lhota 
tfaga* (the two first by Mr. J. H Hutton, CJ.E.. arvd th* l**t by Mr. 
J. P. Mills}, are excellent mooogrupbs fuB of information oi inestimable 
value not only to the ethnologist but also to future administrators. 
The volumes in qu«tion are additiccs to & growing series of mono- 
graphs relating to the ethnology of Aaeasn and Manipnr, and the fact 
that the iwufl of tbtoe important troaUiai receives Government sanction 
and support is extremely gratifying and rwusarin*. 
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in the villages of the foot-hills I certainly noted marked 
evidence of a comparative lack of that virility, alertness 
and zest which I had observed in the more easterly districts, 
and the partial atrophy of these qualities is certainly corre- 
lated with the. loosening of the grip upon traditional 
customs and ritual. I firmly believe that the compara- 
tive inertness is mainly the outcome of change of habit 
consequent upon contact with alien peoples and alien 
Cultures. 

Evidence of any substantial benefit to the Nagas them- 
selves from this hybridization of culture appeared to me 
to be singularly scanty. In fact, speaking generally, the 
relatively uncontaminaterl Nagas of the central and eastern 
districts appeared to my eyes to be in most respects superior 
to those whose culture has been considerably affected by 
infiltrations. 

The results arising from culture-contact in the Naga 
Hills call for detailed and careful study, and a report upon 
this, prepared by really qualified observers, would be of 
great value. As a field for such enquiry the region in 
questiqn is unrivalled, since culturc-mctamorphosis can be 
studied in various degrees of advancement and its effect 
upon the natives can be diagnosed, the " untouched " 
Nagas supplying a ba3is for comparison. Moreover, it is 
not loo late to benefit by the experience gained. It may 
not be easy to rectify ill-effects already produced, though 
once these are recognized as dtletcrious their pregress may 
be checked. Any undoubtedly good effects can be furthered 
and may furnish a guide to the kind of culture-changes 
which are definitely and permanently beneficial to the 
natives. 

Since the indigenous culture of a very wide area remains 
but little altered, there is much virgin soil for cautious and 
experimental cultivation on scientific lines. By avoiding 
the mistakes of the past, and above all, by maintaining and 
stimulating the interest of the natives in themselves, we 
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may yet develop a fine, if primitive race, having consider- 
able potentialities, into an efficient ethnic unit, enjoying a 
stable organization— a race equipped to play a useful pltrt 
in the world and with an undeniable claim to a " right to 
exist.** It may be possible to save this people from the 
fate which has befallen so many of the backward peoples 
in the South Pacific and elsewhere ; and it is worth while. 

Apart from any satisfaction and kudos which may 
be gained by rescuing a very interesting people from 
inclusion in the category of “ dwindling populations " and 
“ moribund races, M there is a practical incentive to preserve 
and develop the Nagas. I may remind you that during 
the late war these natives played their part. No less than 
two thousand Nagas volunteered for service in labour 
corps in France, and underwent the overland and overseas 
journey of several thousand miles to do what they could to 
further a great cause- Few, if any of them had ever made 
a long journey before. Probably none had ever seen the 
sea and experienced its erratic moods. And yet the con- 
tingent suffered shipwreck in the Mediterranean and bore 
this novel experience with equanimity and sang froid. 

Spirit and grit are not wanting, and to allow such a 
people to " go under *' would be, from a moral standpoint, 
a crime, and, from a practical standpoint, a blunder. 

Seeing that, in accordance with an inexorable rule of the 
World, the Kagas, like other primitive people, cannot be 
allowed to stagnate, but must cither advance or disappear, 
it behoves us to take effective steps to prevent the latter and 
promote the former destiny. 

It has been amply proved that sudden and drastic 
changes from the normal condition act delctcriously upon 
peoples of lowly culture, feeble receptivity and .restricted 
powers of assimilation. Hence, a gradual process is called 
for. By careful study of native culture and mentality, it t3 
possible to ascertain what are the more essential and 
vigorous growths which permeate and form the main 
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support of their social structure. To interfere abruptly 
with these is to court disaster and to risk inducing that 
dangerous state of apathetic listlcssness which arises from 
loss of interest. But, while the cutting down of a vigorous 
and deeply-rooted stem causes the death of the plant 
and all that depends upon its vitality, judicious pruning 
may be quite feasible ; and, moreover, it should be possible 
to graft branches of a different nature and quality upon it, 
and to repeat the process, until the whole nature of the 
growth has changed without loss of vitality. Cultivated 
roses gain in vigour for being budded upon the natural 
briar-stem, without losing their desirable qualities. So too, 
cultivated ideas arc likely to flourish when grafted upon 
old-established indigenous stocks which have evolved in 
the particular environment. Tne native growth can thus 
be modified without being eradicated, and may be made to 
contribute more and more of its vigour to the grafts. 

This implies that, if we aim at equitable administration 
of subject races, the chief essential is close investigation of 
their indigenous culture , and it is to be hoped that govern- 
ments -will in every way encourage the study of general 
anthropology and local ethnography, particularly among 
those who undertake the responsibilities of control and 
organization of alien and backward peoples. 

At all stages during the process of conversion and eleva- 
tion of primitive peoples it is desirable to offer to them a 
fair equivalent for what is takch away ; to provide them 
with substitutes which will not alienate their interest, but 
possibly stimulate it, while tending gradually to divert their 
thoughts in a new direction leading them towards the desired 
goaL It is not enough, for example, to suggest to a savage 
with war-like instincts and traditions that honest work 
(usually for some one rise’s benefit) is an equitable exchange 
for prohibited head-hunting. He is unlikely to be con- 
vinced by so revolutionary a doctrine, at any rate until his 
mind has been gradually attuned to the idea that even work 
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can be an interesting and absorbing occupation. The 
thing which replaces what is abolished must offer an attrac- 
tion such as will appeal to the native mind in the state in 
which it is at the time. For this, the substituted practice 
should not be too markedly antagonistic to the existing one. 
Even the most substantial and, to us, obvious improvements 
will not flourish in an atmosphere of unchanged convictions. 

I have not attempted to cope with the very numerous 
and various issues which are connected with die general 
problem of the treatment of backward peoples. The 
ravages caused by introduced diseases, unaccustomed and 
often inferior imported foods, alcohol, opium, the traffic 
in labour, the alienation of their land from the natives by 
bogus "purchase," the imposition of European clothing upon 
natives who rarely suffered from pneumonia until they were 
clothed, and many other factors which have helped to 
bring about the downfall of subject native populations, are 
matters which call urgently for government intervention ; 
but with these we, a3 members of a Folk-iore Society, are 
not directly concerned. Keeping in view the principal aims 
of our Society, 1 have rather dwelt upon the cultural aspect ; 
but, in so doing, my main object has been to draw increased 
attention to one of the widest and gravest problems with 
which civilized nations, and with which wc especially, as a 
great colonizing nation, are called upon to grapple. 

It has been facetiously remarked that " the White-man 
is the Black-man’9 burdeif." It. is our duty to prove the 
converse, and to admit that wc assumed the Black-man as 
our burden when we first, invaded bis lands and persuaded 
him by various, and not always creditable means to accept 
our control. At the same time it behoves us to demonstrate 
that that "burden" can not only be borne, but also uplifted, 
provided that wc employ suitable mechanism and logical 
methods. 



Henry Balfour. 




MAGIC AND ITS POWER. 



JlIV. CAXOK J. RO&2QIU 

Few civilised people can imagine die dread that the very 
name of magic conjures up in the mind of primitive man. 
It is indeed almost incredible that people exist upon whose 
mind and even body an idea can have such power. Most 
of us have from childhood been used to the word as denoting 
something rather pleasant, something which will bring help 
in the hour of need and be powerful to assist the deserving, 
like the good fairies of old tales, who invariably appeared 
in the most delightful way just when the person was in sore 
need and at the end of his resources. To the native mind 
such a conception is entirely foreign and magic is something 
to be feared and dreaded. I have in this paper dealt with 
one corner of the great continent of Africa, where I have 
often seen magic spells at work and witnessed some of their 
effects. 

Magic is a power which can only be exerted by certain 
persons surpassing their fdlowmen in skill and shrewdness 
cr in wickedness, and as a rfil« its influence is for evil. 
From the earliest times there have been persons who 
claimed, even when they had no means of open demon- 
stration, to have this power,, and there were various kinds 
of magic and various ways of setting it in motion and of 
conveying, it to the place where the effect was desired. 
Most of the work had to be done in the quiet of the night 
and the secrecy of darkness. The malignant magic worker, 
that is, the man who wished to bring evil upon his own 
people, knew that discovery would lead to severe treatment 
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and probably to death, and hence his work was done by 
night when there was little danger of disturbance and 
discovery. 

There were never more Chan a few persons who had the 
knowledge of how to work magic and as a rule those who 
were known were recognised magicians who made their 
living by their profession. They were generally regarded 
as men or women with extraordinary knowledge and had a 
monopoly of medical and surgical skill. There is little 
doubt that these people had for long had some knowledge 
of the effect of drugs and were acquainted with a variety 
of herbs and with the methods by which drugs could be 
extracted from them. Added to this knowledge, a great 
deal of mystery and suporstition surrounded them and this 
they did their utmost to sustain in order to make the people 
believe that they had power which they did not posses*. 
Their art was usually handed on from one person to another, 
if not from father to son then from a man to some person 
adopted by him as a son or to someone who made it worth 
his while to impart hss secrets. 

It was regarded as legitimate magic when power was used 
for the good of the people, when, for example, it was used 
to prevent an enemy from invading the country or to 
strengthen an army in an attack upon some hostile tribe 
and to bring victory to their arms. In cases of illness, 
magicians were sent for to discover the cause, and should 
they announce such cause to be magic it was their ducy to 
produce some stronger and more powerful magic to oppose 
and overcome that which had been set to work. Tnc king 
always employed the moat powerful and skilful magicians 
to work for him against the hostile tribes in the neighbour- 
hood. 

The use of magic was, however, condemned when a man 
by it caused some person of his own tribe to fall sick or 
become mad or brought some calamity upon him. The 
wielder of such magic was hunted by members of the 
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tribe and, if caught, was put to death. Such people had 
therefore to work in secret and often carried on their 
nefarious work by night Sometimes they were said to 
have gone out naked and used spells and charms, with 
incantations and magic songs, in or near the house of the 
person on whom they wished to cast their spelL They 
were said also to be able to cause flames to spread round 
and over them by merely clapping their hands while making 
the magic. These men and women when caught received 
no mercy at the hands of the public, but were killed at once 
in the most cruel manner their captors could devise. It 
is to be noticed that the workers of magic may be of cither 
sex and, so tar as I can discover, of any age, for even young, 
people at times attempted to work spells. All such workers 
of magic were considered to place themselves outside the 
pale of law and mercy and were liable to the punishment of 
instant death. 

From the workers let us now turn to the methods em- 
ployed, some of which arc interesting in the extreme. 
When dealing with legitimate methods we must first recog- 
nise that many of the so-called fetishes were merely 
receptacles containing magic made under the auspices of 
some god and that it was by their belief in these that their 
possessors became daring and were able to go through what 
they would otherwise have shunned as dangerous and 
difficult places or circumstances. The king was always :n 
possession of the most powerful fetishes, that is, magic 
containers, and whenever any new magic was discovered 
or any new power became known, the king was at once 
informed and was given some of it. In this way his power 
was ever greater than that of his subjects and he also 
strove to .keep ahead of any of the surrounding tribe. 
Some fetishes, which were more of the purely magical order 
than those devoted to gods, were composed of shells, 
gourds, horns or clay objects bound in skins of wild animals 
and other things of unusual appearance. The ingredients, 
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in which lay the real efficacy and the value of the object, 
were mixtures compounded by a maker who professed to 
know what would be the most potent drugs for any special 
object and to be skilled in preparing them. These were 
intended to be kept to ward off evils and to protect the 
owner. 

The medicine-man or magician had also to be prepared 
to go at any time to the king or to any chief who called for 
his assistance. If the king called on him to prevent the 
incursion of some tribe, the man had to go and, as he 
expressed it, " stop the road M or prevent the enemy from 
entering the country. This might be done by taking 
some of his drugs, powdering them, and spreading them 
along the various roads by which the enemy was likely 
to come. Another method was to take a blind person, a 
blind cow or sheep, and a blind dog or a puppy with its 
eyes still closed. The victims might either be killed and 
cut up, the portions of the flesh being placed along the 
roads, or the man might break their limbs to prevent them 
from crawling away, and place them at points along the 
various roads. These methods bewildered the enemy and 
destroyed their sight and strength so that they could 
neither advance nor resist attack, while the king’s forces, 
encouraged by the knowledge of the magic which was 
working for them, courageously attacked and drove them 
back. During any expedition the mcdicinc-man was 
constantly at work making spells to confound and over- 
come the enemy who, in his turn, placed faith in the magic- 
making of his own medicine-men. Victory was thus 
considered to depend on the power of the mcdicinc-man and 
on the strength of their spells. 

In cases of sickness, the relatives of the patient went to 
the medicine-man for his assistance to heal the patient by 
magic. As a rule he simply gave them drugs, with in- 
structions as to how to use them, but if he was well paid 
to do so, he would visit the case in person- One method of 
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freeing a person by magic was 10 rub herbs over the btxiy 
from the head to the feet as though brushing away the 
disease, and either secreting these herbs in the road or 
throwing them in the grass by the road-side where some 
unsuspecting person might brush past or step over them, 
and so contract the disease. During the operation of 
brushing the patient, words were sung or chanted to 
cause the illness to come out and convey it to the herb 
brush. Another common method wa s to rub a fowl over 
the patient and take it to some road near ; a shallow hole 
was dug in the path, the fowl's head was cut off and, with 
the blood, put into the hole, after which the place was 
carefully covered and made to look like the rest of the 
p 3 th. The first person who stepped over the spot there- 
after would contract the illness and the patient would 
recover. This work had to be done by night because it 
was criminal and. should the worker be caught, he would 
meet with serious consequences even if he escaped with his 
life. 

Tiie more dreaded magic was when a person had some 
ill-will against another and sought by magic to make him 
suffer or perhaps to kill him. Such deeds were wrought 
in great secrecy and the perpetrator used some object such 
as a bone from a fowl or of some wild animal over which 
incantations were made. The bone was cither hidden in 
the thatch of the house or buried in the path or near the 
house. In a few days, such magic would be sure to take 
effect ; the person against whom it was directed would 
fall sick, and unless the magic could be discovered and 
destroyed, or its power overcome by stronger magic, he 
would die. Another method of influencing an enemy by 
magic was to obtain something that he had handled or worn, 
or that was part of himself : a bit of clothing, some grass 
that had been in his mouth, hair cuttings, nail parings, or 
even earth upon which he had left the print of his foot, 
would be sufficient. Any of these objects would be taken 
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and incantations made over them, with the result that 
the man soon fell ill and the relatives would consult some 
medicine-man who by divination or by augury told whether 
the illness was caused by magic and suggested the treat- 
ment- 

in eases of this kind, the perpetrator had to be discovered 
and made to remove the spell ; if his action had been 
caused by an unpaid debt or by some injury, he would have 
to b'c recompensed, and when the magic was removed, the 
patient could be treated with ordinary remedies. One 
remarkable fact is that during years of research I have 
never found any attempt made to injure others by admin- 
istering actual poison in food or in drink. Every case was 
genuine magic-working, often with grave effect, upon the 
mind of the other. Sometimes magic was placed about 
openly, and the person against whom it was directed 
might see it and pass it without knowing himself to be the 
intended victim. After a few days, however, he felt 
unwell and then he realised that the magical objects he had 
seen were intended for him and that, the spell being at 
work, no time mu9t be lest in removing it or overcoming it 
by stronger magic. 

To the western mind such methods may seem childish 
and stupid, but we have to deal with minijs steeped in the 
belief of magical power. There is scarcely a man who does 
not dread this subtle power, though he may have been in 
touch with civilisation a,nd been taught that there is no 
connection between himself and a bone hidden in the roof 
of his house or something he has worn, or hair he has cut 
off. How he knows that he has been affected by such 
tilings as bones in the roof of the hut or a fowl's head and 
bicod in his path is not easy to decide, but any pain or 
iliness will suffice to arouse his suspicion*. He may by 
some means become acquainted with the hidden objects 
or perhaps he merely fears magic, but in any case he sends 
for the medicine man to tell him the reason for the pain 
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and if possible allay his fears that he is under a spell. 
Conscience has doubtless much to do with hia fears, for if 
he remembers an injur) - done to someone or an unpaid 
debt, he will at once believe himself to be under a spell. 

The augury to decide the cause of illness may be taken 
m various ways. Incantations might be made over a pot 
of water, after which powdered herbs were sprinkled on the 
water, or a number of short sticks an inch long dropped 
into it ; according to the position assumed by the powder 
or the sticks, the medicine-man reads the augury. A mere 
potent and reliable method was to take a fowl or some 
animal, goat, sheep, or ox, make it swallow a little of the 
saliva from the person concerned, and after washing the 
throat with water over which incantations had been 
pronounced, cut it to see how the blood flows. If it flows 
faster from one artery than the other it is a bad sign, but 
if it flows evenly, the augury « good. Next die medicine- 
man opens the animal, examines the lungs and intestines 
for markings, and tells his reading accordingly. He may 
decide to send another medicine-man lo hunt, out the 
hidden magic and then tell whether the sick mar. will 
recover. Unless the hidden magic is found within a few 
hours, the patient dies. It is most difficult to follow the 
workings of nervous fear upon the minds of these people, 
for by suggestion or imagination they fall ill and in a few 
hours die, when to all appearance there is nothing the 
matter with them. One or two, instances will suffice to 
demonstrate how magic can work upon the imagination, 
sometimes with fatal effect. 

Some years ago an incident happened to me personally 
which was the outcome of an imprudent prank. I was in 
the habit of occasionally making bread with baking powder, 
and some boys, seeing the baking powder, mistook it for 
English salt which they had tasted and liked. They 
begged a little and, being amused by the powder effervescing 
on their tongues, wished to play a joke upon another child. 
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They brought a little giri of some twelve year? and asked 
for some of the powder, which they called salt. 1 saw 
it was to be a joke ar.d entered into the spirit of it, professing 
that I could not spare any, until at length the child herself 
became quite anxious :o taste it. When she wus thus 
excited to a high pitch I told her to open her mouth wide 
and let me put a pinch on her tongue. As 1 put it well 
back in her mouth, it at once began to effervesce, causing 
her to look serious and puzzled and the little boys to dance 
and laugh in glee. Then, seeing her solemn expression, 
they said. “ It is magic ; you will die.' 1 The child fell 
down on the floor moaning, and I realised that the matter 
had become serious and must not go further. I protested 
that the stuff was harmless and took some myself :o con- 
vince her ; then I raised her up and tried to soothe her, but 
all was in vain, she -went down again, moaning that she 
was dying. After some time spent in fruitless endeavours 
to soothe her, it became evident that some other remedy 
must be tried. I bethought me of my dispensary and said 
to her, “ As that magic is causing you to feel so ill, I mu3t 
give you some stronger magic wliich will soon restore you." 
I got a lump of loaf sugar and then supported the girl to 
the dispensary where I dropped a litLle essence of ginger 
on the sugar and put it into her mouth, telling her to eat 
it quickly. It took away her breath for a second, but 
when she had eaten it she began to smile. I assured her 
that the evil effect was gone and soon she was playing 
happily. 

Years later, in another part of the country, three men 
were brought to me to have wounds dressed. They had 
been in a leopard hunt and the beast had jumped out upon 
them, clawing two of them badly ar.d tearing their scalps 
nearly off ; the third was not much hurt, only having a 
scratch on the neck. I attended to him last and after 
dressing his wound I said, “There is not much the matter 
with you ; you will soon be well" To my surprise he said, 
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n 1 am dying.” Thinking he had got an exaggerated idea 
of his wound, F talked to him for a few’ moments and 
dismissed them ail, telling them to come again in the 
morning. Next morning two of the men came, but the 
third with the scratch on his neck was missing and when I 
asked for him I was told that he was dead. He had gone 
home and, saying that he had been killed by magic, died 
in a short time. So far as it was possible lo discover, no 
complications had arisen, but he was convinced that the 
animal had been caused by magic to attack him and the 
power of his imagination had done the rest. 

Another case in still another part of the country will 
show how wide-spread and common is this fear. A 
Sudanese soldier on Lake Albert was said to be choking 
with a bone in his throat. I heard the particulars from the 
Commissioner who said that there was no trace of anything 
in the throat, but the man had suddenly fallen down 
gasping for breath and saying he was dying from a bone 
in hb throat An examination wa3 made ar.d remedies 
used, but though there was nothing to be found, in a 
short time the man died. It transpired that the man was 
convinced he was under a spell worked by another soldier. 
After death no trace of anything in the throat could be 
found, so that the man had died from a firm conviction that 
magic had been worked against him. His relatives wished 
to kill the man who had been accused but this man strongly 
affirmed that he had done no ifiagic-working and further 
that he had no ill-feeling towards the dead man. The 
ailment had been purely imaginary and the man had 
died of fear. 

These arc instances of the kind of thing which happens 
through the fear of magic in all parts of Africa, sometimes 
by suggestion, sometimes by imagination. Possibly as 
time goes on we shall be able to obtain psychological 
facts together with results of medical investigations 
which will enable us to deal more thoroughly with this 

c 
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subject, but for the present let us turn to death cere- 
monies anil the reasons for the methods of mourning 
practised. 

This subject is far too big to attempt more than a brief 
outline of one or two tribes. I begin with the Baganda, 
for I have had more opportunity for observing their 
methods than in the cases of other tribes. When a man 
died, the head was shaved and the nails or. hand3 and feet 
pared ; the body was laid out with the legs straight and the 
hands crossed, and the eyes were dosed. In the case of 
the king or an important chief, the body was washed before 
being laid out and the queen was in attendance on the king 
to see that certain beads were placed on his great toe*, 
which were then tied together. The fact of the king's 
death was kept secret as long as possible, so that arrange- 
ments might be made for safeguarding the body and the 
enclosure. Royal police were sent to capture the chief 
who was responsible for a sacred fire at the entrance to the 
enclosure. This fire was never allowed to go out during 
the lifetime of the king, but when he died, the chief was 
brought and strangled over it and it was at once 
extinguished ; the large drama were then sounded with 
a rhythm which told of the death. No person might say 
that the king was dead, but that the fire was extinguished. 
Throughout the country the wildest excitement and 
disorder prevailed when the drum sounded the news. 
The more powerful chiefs and the strongest of the peasants 
sought to plunder and rob the weaker. Cattle and property 
were hurriedly sent to places cf safety or secreted, while 
the national dress for mourning, a girdle of withered 
plantain leaves, was generally adopted. It was the duty 
of the leading chief, with other important chiefs, to appoint 
another king as speedily as possible, and he sounded his 
drum to bring the state of anarchy to an end. The newly 
elected king had to go to the body of his predecessor, who 
was usually his father, and perform the ceremony of 
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covering the body with a special bark-cloth prepared and 
kept ready for the purpose. 

A particular chief who ruled over the district of the 
tombs and was known as the king's father, was given charge 
of the body and took it away to embalm it. The process 
of embalming was a lengthy one, because the body had to 
be disembowelled and have all the juices squeezed from it, 
while it was sponged daily with beer and milk. The 
fluids from it, mixed with the beer and milk, had to be 
drunk by certain chiefs and widows who took part in the 
ceremony of embalming and who became the chief members 
of the new tcmplo in which the ghost of the dead king was 
in future to reside. After six months of treatment, the 
body was ready for interment. 

During the period of embalming, the widows who were 
left in the old royal enclosure mourned daily, and the new 
king, who resided in a temporary enclosure, also lived as a 
mourner. It was not until the body of his predecessor was 
placed in its tomb that he could begin to reign in his new 
capital, which was built during the time of mourning. 

At the burial, which lasted some days, there were as- 
sembled hundreds of prisoners, a number of widows, and 
also a number of the important chiefs of the former king, 
all of whom went with full knowledge that they were going 
to their death. The tomb was a large hut in which a 
frame, not unlike a bedstead, was built; upon this the 
body was laid and offerings of bark-cloths and other things 
were packed in until the hut was full. The doorway was 
then closed by letting down a portion of the roof which had 
been built tor this purpose. Round this tomb widows and 
chiefs were arranged standing with their backs lo the hut. 
There they were struck down with dubs and killed outright 
as they fell, and their bodies were left to decay. A fence 
was built to enclose the tomb and their bodies and outside 
that a second fence was built. In the outer enclosure four 
or five hundred persons, either prisoners of war or others 
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captured on the roads for the purpose, were clubbed, 
speared, and in other ways done to death, the object being 
to send their spirits to accompany the king into the ghost 
world so that he should have a retinue and not appear there 
alone like a poor person. Cows, sheep, and goats were 
also killed in numbers 30 that they also might be with the 
king and many presents were given in the hope that they 
might be of use to the ghost. 

The ghost of a king was not a common ghost, for his 
lower jaw bone and the stump of umbilical cord which had 
been preserved from his birth were taken to a temple which 
had to be built for their reception. These objects were 
decorated and preserved, that the spirit might take pos- 
session of them, and the king was deified. 

Unlike the kings, tho common people at death were not 
mummified, their heads were shaved and their nails pared, 
but the bodies were prepared for burial by being wrapped 
in new bark-cloth. Before a man was buried it was 
essential that hit heir should come and be introduced to the 
mourners and friends, and go through a ceremony of 
taking up his inheritance. He took a few seeds from the 
hand of the dead man with his lips and. after chewing 
them, puffed them over the body at one of the widows 
to show that he chose her to go with him at once as his 
wife. The mourners and friends had next to take leave 
of the body. The face was exposed and near it were 
placed a pot of butter ahd a number of plantain sponges. 
Each mourner walked round the body and, in passing, 
rubbed a little butter with a finger on the forehead of the 
dead, gazed on the face and. wiping the finger on a sponge, 
went out of the hut- At the funeral, which took place, 
when possible, on the day of the death, the body was laid in 
the grave by the relatives, who had dug a pit some five feet 
deep and lined it with bark-cloth. A grandson stepped into 
the grave, cut a piece of the bark-cloth covering the head, 
and threw the knife to one of the widows, who became his. 
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Numbers ol bark-cloths were thrown into the grave and 
upon these earth was piled into a mound over the grave, 
which was smoothed and beaten hard. Beer was poured 
at the head of the grave, a small shrine was built for 
offerings, and a few things were placed in it. The 
mourners scraped the earth from their feet and hands and 
from the hoes used at the burial, and the strings for tying 
the hoes to their handles were taken off and laid upon the 
grave. The hands and feet were washed by the grave and 
the water poured out there before the raoumcre who had 
taken part in the funeral ventured to leave for the place 
of mourning. As a rule the grave was not far from the 
place in which the person had died, but in all instances it 
was in a clan burial ground 

The mourning was conducted in the hut in which the 
person had died and it lasted from three or four days to 
six months according to the rank and wealth of the deceased. 
The time was determined by the heir, who told the mourners 
one day that the mourning would cease on the morrow. 
While mourning people were not permitted to wash, cut 
their hair, or pare their nails, and they had to cat vegetables 
cooked in their skins, as people did when on a journey, 
with meat provided for them by the heir from the estate, 
and drink beer. Each morning at sunrise and again each 
evening at sunset, the mourners had to wail and weep ; 
if the grave was near they went to it and threw themselves 
upon it, calling to the dead to return. They performed this 
wailing in relays so that they were able to keep up a con- 
tinuous wail for about an hour, after which it ceased for 
some twelve hours. 

After the mourning ended, it was customary in this 
tribe to m^kc offerings of clothing and beer to the ghost ; 
the mound over the grave was kept in good repair and a 
small shrine was built at the head of it. After a number 
of years the ghost might be thought to be reborn, after 
which the grave was allowed to fall into disrepair and 
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finally lu disappear. No further offerings were made, for 
the ghost was supposed to bo again in the land of the 
living, reborn in the person of some child of the clan. - 

In one of the pastoral tribes, when the king died, the 
fact was kept secret until arrangements could be made 
for the protection of the capital and for waging the war 
which invariably followed, for the princes fought to gain 
the throne and the victorious prince became king. 

During this time the body was guarded and prepared 
for burial ; it was washed, and after the head had been 
shaved and the nails pared, the limbs were bent up into a 
squatting posture frequently adopted by these people 
Milk from a special cow was poured into tire mouth, and a 
cow-skin was prepared for wrapping round the body, 
which was kept in the hut where death had taken place 
until the new Icing could come, claim it, and take it to its 
place of burial. The grave was a large pit lined with bark- 
cloth and cow-skin*, and in the middle of it was a bed of 
bark-cloths. When the body was laid on this bod, i: was 
covered with a specially prepared bark-cloth, and two 
widows, who performed the duty by their own consent, 
first smoothed die covering over the body and then 
raising the sides of it, they lay down by the body, drawing 
the covering over themselves as if in bed ; the giavo was 
then filled with bark-cloths and the two women were 
suffocated under them. No earth was cast into this grave, 
which was filled up with - offerings of bark-cloth and these 
were also heaped into a mound above the level of die floor 
and covered with a large bark-cloth. In another account 
the statement is made that a third woman sat holding the 
head of the Icing in her lap and was buried thus with the 
other two, but this story was not generally accepted. 

Over the grave was a large hut which was regarded as a 
temple. A number of widows were appointed to take 
charge of it, to renew the grass carpet round the grave when 
necessary, and to keep the courtyard swept and free from 
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weeds. To this place the new king sent periodical offerings 
of cattle, and when he wished to consult the dead about 
state affairs, he sent, offerings both of cattle and slaves. 
Each year there was an annual festival in this temple, when 
a man was chosen from a particular clan to represent the 
dead king, and was said to be animated by the spirit of the 
king. For seven days he reigned in state in the temple, 
dealing a3 he liked with the cattle and the property, and 
having the use of the dead king’s widows. At the end of the 
time he was taken out of the temple and strangled. The 
offerings made at this temple were principally cattle, 
because the dead king required milk to drink. 

Among the common people it w« customary to shave 
the head and pare the nails of a dead man ; milk was 
poured into his mouth and the cow from which the milk 
was taken was never used again to give milk to any member 
of the family, but was either killed or given to some herds- 
man of another clan. The body was wrapped in a r.cw 
cow-skin and buried at dusk after the cows returned to the 
kraal from pasture. The grave was dug in the dung heap 
and no; in the earth. The mourners might take part in 
throwing back the dung upon the body, but whether they 
helped or were only onlookers they might not wail during 
the time of the burying, though when it was over they wailed 
38 they had done before. 

No cows were milked that night and they stood lowing 
for their calves which were kept shut up until morning, 
and any fully grown bulls of the herd had their scrotunxs 
tied, which prevented them from mating with the cows, 
while the discomforL made them bellow. The bulls were 
killed later to provide meat for the mourners, who might 
not drink, milk until they had completed the season of 
mourning and had been purified. Neither the mourners 
nor any of the family, oven to tho smallest child, were 
allowed to sleep in their huts on the first night after the 
death. They had to sit outside by the kraal gate and wail 
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all night, lor to 3lecp was thought to be dangerous with the 
ghost hovering around ; no doubt they feared lest their 
souls should wander in dreams with the gho3t and not come 
back. The next day the special mourners went to some 
appointed place where they mourned, living apart from the 
rest ol the family and friends until the time that they might 
be purified. They were not permitted to enter any house, 
nor might they drink anything but beer or water. Each 
day they were given a supply of beef and beer and vegetable 
food, which was placed at a distance for them to take, 
because they were sacred to the dead and might not come 
into contact with other people or hoid communication with 
them until the mourning ended and they were purified. 
The heir settled the question of the length of the mourning 
by the amount of beef available from the animals which 
had to be killed. When these were done he settled a 
time for the mourners to be purified and ready to return 
to their ordinary lives. The mourners washed, shaved, 
and pared their nails at the beginning and again at the end 
of Che mourning ; they were given new clothing and were 
taken to an appointed place to meet and greet their 
relatives and friends who brought them milk to drink. 
When the mourning ended the king had to be informed of 
the death and mourners visited him with a present before 
they might go about freely again. 

There was a special method of informing the king of the 
death ; one or two men who were more fleet of foot than 
their fellows were chosen to drive a bull to the entrance of 
the king’s enclosure in the early morning. They went 
Bccretly and when they reached a place near the gate they 
drove the animal at a run co the entrance and called the 
name of the dead man, saying " So and so has left you and 
gone to serve king Death." They then turned and fled 
with all speed, chased by some of the guard from the royal 
gate who would kill them if they caught them. The 
guard, however, dared not chase the men far, because 
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they had to go back to kill and eat the bull as quickly as 
possible. None of the flesh might be eaten after sunrise. 
While it was being killed and cooked some of the men 
dug a pit ready to bury any meat they could not eat before 
the sun appeared. The men hurriedly cut up and ate as 
much as they could, watching for the first streaks of sun- 
light, when they hastily shovelled the remains into the 
pit and covered them with earth. Had they tried to con- 
ceal any of the meat or gone on eating after the sun ro9C, 
they believed they themselves would die and some calamity 
would fall upon the country. After this ceremony the 
mourners visited the king with a present of a cow and a 
calf, after which they might resume their ordinary duties. 
The heir had still to perform, with hia sister, the ceremony 
of clearing off all traces of death. His sister purified him 
and his cattle and goods, and ho was then able to enter 
upon the estate of the dead man. 

In Ankole, among the ordinary pastoral people, the 
purification was more rigidly carried out than in other 
places, for there, if possible, the dead man's own daughter 
came to perform the ceremony. She alone, or, should 
there be no daughter, some woman nearly related, could 
undertake the ceremony and purify the heiri The water 
had to be brought in the early morning from a well noted 
for its purity and the bearer had to be a boy whose parents 
were alive and well and who was himself a strong healthy 
lad. After purifying the heir and the cattle, this woman 
claimed a few cows which were then regarded as her own, 
though, should she be unmarried or have no son who might 
inherit the cows, she did not take them away. This is 
the only instance I know in this part of the country of a 
woman possessing property. 

When any man of the pastoral tribe could not be buried 
in the dung-heap, the body might be buried in the earth, 
but, in that case, it was more often thrown out on some 
ground at a distance from the kraal. Even then the body 
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underwent a certain preparation, for the head was shaved, 
the nails pared, and the legs bent up under the chin. 
After Che body was disposed of, a shrine was raised i or the 
ghost, and when possible offerings were made to it. After 
the disposal of the body, whether by burial or by casting it 
out on waste land, it was no more considered, but the 
shrine to which the ghost went was important and there 
milk was offered twice daily and cattle might bo dedicated 
to the ghost. Among all the people of the cow tribes more 
respect was paid to a man than to a woman, though the 
latter were in most instances buried and not thrown into 



the grass. 

Among the dwellers on Mount Elgon there might be no 
burial, the body was laid out after death without any 
washing or shaving of the head and the relatives came to 
sec it and to take their part in the mourning. After sunset, 
but before it was quite dark the body was carried out and 
deposited upon waste land in the vicinity and with darkness 
there came the sound of jackals which were said to have 
come for the body. Women and children were warned 
not to venture out, lest they should be attackcdby these 
animals. As a matter of fact the noise came from men who 
were stationed at different places with gourd instruments 
which they blew, making a noise like jackals. When it 
was quite dark 3 number of elderly women went to the 
place where the body was and cut it up, carrying portions 
back into the house of mourning and leaving what they did 
not want for wild animals. They prepared the meat and 
cooked it as meals for Ihe mourners during die two or three 
days of mourning for the dead which followed. No part, 
not even a bone might go out of the house again, but what 
could not be eaten had to be destroyed by fire. Only 
persons who were nearly related to the dead were called 
upon to take part in this feast and each morning and 
evening they wailed and called upon the dead to return. 
To neglect this ceremony was said to be disrespectful and 
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even injurious to the welfare of the ghost, who was de- 
tained in the neighbourhood and could not go to the 
realms of the dead until the body had been eaten. To 
allow the body to be buried and decay was to bind the 
ghost bo the spot for ever and restrict it to this world. 
Such an offence roused the anger of the ghost and it 
retaliated by causing sickness in the family, especially 
among the children. When the mourning ended the 
relatives went on living in the S3me place and occupied the 
same house. A large stone was placed near the door under 
the caves of the house as the ghost's abode, and by this 
food was placed for it. The relatives when the mourning 
ended were purified by shaving their heads, paring their 
nails, and washing at some stream nearby. 

By all these instances we see that ghosts are the chief 
object of fear and reverence among the living. All they do 
at the time of death and afterwards is not done from love 
or even respect but in order to avert possible evil. The 
ghost is supposed to be an unseen spectator of what goes on 
and it i9 believed that what is done either at the funeral or 
later at the shrine materially affects its welfare in the 
ether world. The living are able to add to or detract from 
the joy and wealth of the ghost. It is nowhere thought 
that the things offered at the time of the burial really go 
to the ghost, but the essence or spirit of them goes, and in 
the ghost world the honour of the ghost is affected by the 
things done and given to it by the living. For this reason 
weapons and pots are broken at the grave, which releases 
the spirit of them to go to the ghest. The ceremonies of 
the mourning and the offerings enable the other ghosts to 
see what a highly esteemed ghost has come among them. 

The ghost is believed to have power to affect the material 
affaire in this world, and its friends therefore try to keep its 
favour and thus obtain through it blessing in life. With 
this in mind, the man who receive; honour, promotion, or 
wealth attribute; it to the ghost of some relative and 
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accordingly will make an offering of a sheep or a goat or, 
if he is wealthy, of a cow, and, calling together his relatives, 
he will eat w;th them a sacred meal at the shrine in com- 
munion with the ghost and thank it for the benefits he has 
received. Among the more strict sects of the pastoral 
people cows arc dedicated to the ghosts and offerings of 
milk are made at the shrine each morning and evening. 
The milk stands before the shrine for a time and then the 
mar. drinks it with his children as a sacred meal. By 
these acts the man believes he is keeping the ghost in a 
favourable mood and by its power and aid he increases his 
herds ; prosperity also comes to him and he is preserved 
from sickness and danger. 

We find that even in places where there is little worship 
of any gods, there is always a strong belief in the power of 
ghosts and these are ever remembered and honoured. 
These ghosts do not in all places entirely supersede the gods, 
but they arc invariably the working religious power of the 
people. It is to them that the members of a family will 
turn in trouble or illness when they wish to know whether 
the power at w'Ork is magic or some hostile ghost In the 
latter case, the ghcet may be asked to work for the sufferer ; 
an offering may be made to it, and often a drink offering 
will be poured out by the shrine with the words, " Let him 
who is strongest overcome," the desire being that the 
ghost appealed to will prove the stronger and drive away 
the hostile power. 

Among some of the Nilotic tribe the religious beliefs are 
most difficult to investigate and most bewildering, but there 
will always be found a strong working belief in ghosts, 
which is specially evident at funeral ceremonies, when the 
relatives have to restrain the widows who try to commit 
suicide in order to accompany their dead husband to the 
place of the ghosts, rather than face the world as despised 
widows with no certain means of subsistence. 




RUMANIAN POPULAR LEGENDS OF THE LADY 

MARY. 

DIL M. OAtiTBIL 

The Lives of Saints with their innumerable legends and 
miracles form an inexhaustible source for the student of 
folk-lore. Scarcely a dip has been taken into this ocean, 
which is not limited to the Saints and Holy men of the 
Christian Churches alone, but extends far into India and 
China and covers also a large field of Jewish and Arabic 
hagiology. Everywhere men have been singled out for 
their exceptional character, their fortitude in trial, their 
piety and meekness, their striving after higher things and 
the sacrifices which they had brought to achieve their ideal 
purpose* Simple biography has never satisfied the 
popular mind ; such exceptional men or women must also 
be distinguished by unequalled exertions and must have 
achieved results far transcending those of any other 
mortal. The miraculous and the wonderful have been a 
regular accompaniment to their achievements, and it is 
here that popular imagination has unfailingly set in in its 
desire to extol the character and the virtues of the men and 
women so venerated. Nobody else could do what they did, 
for no one else was endowed with those supernatural powers 
which were their own. 

If folk-lore means, in the long run, to become the study 
of ethno-psychology, it is here that the lever must be put 
in, for nowhere can we discern with such clarity the action 
and re-action of the popular mind. We sec how a myth 
is slowly evolved, how a simple fact is transformed into an 
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extraordinary occurrence, and how from email beginnings 
a whole literature grows up. Upon a slender base a huge 
building is erected ; true, it may consist only of* the 
gossamer of the mind, but that is just the charm and interest 
of folk-lore. There is also the other aspect. Such legends, 
thus developed, arc written down : they become part of 
the literature of the believers, who are made acquainted 
with it year in, year our, on special important occasions ; 
the life of the saint is recited by the ordained priest to a 
devout assembly, to whom these words arc part of the 
sacred tradition and must therefore of necessity have a deep 
influence. The problem which arises is, what kind of 
influence is it which there legends anil wonderful tales 
exercise upon the popular mind, and how does the latter 
react upon the former ? Is, thereby, a new oral literature 
created which biends the old with the new, differing from 
the former and yet agreeing with it, by assimilating one 
portion from one sec and another from another set or 
written or oral traditions, and thus producing a new legend 
or a new tale ? Of no less importance is the fact that tire 
people recognise and did recognise in olden times^heir old 
gods in the new saints. It was often a mere change of 
name and nothing else, and that which was already the 
property of the people, referring to one or another of the 
pagan gods, was bodily transferred to the new saint. 
Which of these is old and which of these is new, and where 
did the old traditions come from, which have now been 
assimilated in the new Christian doctrine? These arc 
eminently problems for the student of folk-lore, but hitherto 
to my knowledge, comparatively little use has been made 
of that immense store which is found in the Lives of Saints, 
ft is not an C3sy matter to dive into the immense collection 
of the Bollandists whose work after a century is still far 
from being completed, but it is sufficient Co read the smaller 
collection of Metaphra3t, or those embodied in the Golden 
Legend oj Jacobus a Voeagine, to realise the later form which 
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the Lizes cj the Satnis assume in the course of time. We will 
find in all these many a detail which we recognise in the 
fairy tales, and even in some of the ballads we can see 
traces of ancient legends connected with one saint or 
another and vice versa. Many of the incidents told in the 
Jatakas are found in various lives of saints, such as the 
story of Eustachius Placida, his wonderful adventures and 
his family tragedy. This latter has been shown by me 
to be identical with another set of legends, known as the 
story of Faustus and Faustina in the Clementine Homilies, 
and these latter again to be closely connected with a whole 
cycle of Buddhist tales known as the Jatakas of Buddha. 1 
The same holds good of the story of St. Alexis, a the Man of 
God, and one has only to open the books on the history 
of the literature of the Middle Ages to realise the immense 
popularity which these very tales enjoyed. If we, then, 
find parallels in secular literature, the question remains, 
which is the older and which one has been developed from 
the former? As already remarked, much of our iairy tale 
material could easily be matched with similar incidents 
in the Lives of the Saints. One has only to remember the 
stories of St. George and the Dragon, and those of Cosmus 
and Damianos, the counterpart of the Dioscuri, theone being 
Christian, the other Greek.' And likewise one could go 
through a very long list of parallel stories found among the 
living folk lore in the mouths of the people and those that 
have been reduced to writing, at one time or another. 
It seems that literary movements spread like the waves of 
an ocean, one wave after another covering the whole of 
the surface. The same kind of literature passes from 
nation to nation and a kind of uniformity a established in 
tlie mental. attitude of the masses; they all read, let me 
say, legends and tales of Biblical origin, connected with the 
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history of the saints Another wave succeeds like that of 
epic poetry ■ the great romances of a purely secular char- 
acter take the held, the religious element is not entirely 
barred, but its influence has practically disappeared. It is 
not here the place to discuss the origin of these epic romances 
which start from the time of the Crusades, but they seem to 
have received their firs! impetus from the east ; one has 
only to remember the Persian Shahnamch of Firdusi, or the 
Arabic epic romance of Antar, or the later Byzantine epic 
of Digcnis Akritas, probably also of eastern origin, to see 
that such epic poems flourished in the East long before 
their appearance in the West. This does not mean that 
short poems in honour of gods and heroes may not have 
existed in the northern countries of Europe; but I am 
speaking of those great cycles of romances which took 
possession of the fancy of the inhabitants of Europe and 
flourished for some centuries. A third wave, also starting 
from the East, is that of the Apologues and short stories, 
which took the place of the epic romance and became the 
most popular literature, almost submerging, as it were, 
everything that had preceded it. The Dt«o*eron of 
Boccaccio alone is the most eloquent expression of this new 
literary wave. Thus a multitude of impressions has been 
carried to and fro, from land to land, and from nation to 
nation, always strong enough to leave traces and occasion- 
ally even to mould the popular imagination. By a careful 
investigation, one may thus perhaps be able to establish a 
kind of chronology of the mental development of the 
nations, and so group them according to the possession or 
absence of any of these three phases of literary evolution ; 
and by measuring the influence which one or the ether or 
all of them have been able to exercise upon that mental 
and poetic evolution, we may also be able to ascertain more 
easily the elements which have contributed to enrich the 
popular imagination. 

In Rumania We arc, so far, still under the influence of the 
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firet phase with a slight addition of the third ; curiously 
enough, no traces of epic literature in the full sense of the 
word have yet been discovered. There are, however, a few 
ballads and a large amount of magic literature which greatly 
counterbalance the absence of the epic and are of far 
higher importance to the student of folk-lore, since all these 
carry us back to a higher antiquity than we arc able to 
trace in the literature of the west 

But myth-making has never spared any personality ; 
it did not stop at saints and holy men, hermits lest in the 
desert of contemplation, or women of the world who had 
renounced everything and put on the robe of begging 
women. Even the highest became the object 0 : myth and 
legend. Buddha and Muhammad ha% f c become the centres, 
and in the Christian Church the literature which has 
gathered round the founder, his mother and the other 
members cf the family, goes back almost to the very 
beginnings of Christianity. 

But the legends here considered do not, in the slightest 
degree, touch the canonical writings. They belong to 
that vast, literature known as apocryphal, whose auth- 
enticity and validity 7 , from a dogmatic point of view, has 
been systematically rejected by the ruling Church. They 
belong to the popular literature which has grown up round 
the canonical writings, and form in themselves a not un- 
important element in the study of popular psychology. 
One of the driving forces is religious fervour, or rather 
poetical conception which draw3 its strength and inspira- 
tion from deep seated faith. It is the same imaginative 
power which, if brought to bear upon popular matter, 
contributes largely to the production of legendary lore. 
If the hero be a king or a knight or some other man in the 
general walk of life, not in any way connected with religious 
problems, the same popular imagery clusters round him, 
and legends arc created which run parallel to the religious 
legends ; nay in not a few cases, traits are borrowed from 
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one with which the ocher is invested. 1 take merely as 
one example, the famous history of Alexander the Great. 
It is curious lo o!>serve how round a small historic ,corc 
there has grown up a vast literature, an almost endless sea 
which is not easy to traverse, the shores of which are 
receding farther and farther and into which so many rivers 
have flown, mingling their waters, raising the level and 
overflowing the banks. The very same process has taken 
place, and to a far greater extent, round the religious 
heroes, the personalities cither of Biblical tradition or as 
already remarked, of other traditions farther east among 
die pagan world. 

Limiting myself to the stories before us, the simple Gospel 
narrative was only the starting point, out of which there 
has grown the immense literature that represents the 
activity of the popular mind and popular imagery. For, 
in addition to the Gospels accepted by the Church, a large 
number of spurious Gospels have been written full of 
wonderful stories, legends and tales, dealing with all the 
incidents in the life of Jesus from before his birth until 
after the resurrection. True, the Church rejected them as 
spurious, but in spite of its anathema they remained the 
most widely read books throughout the Ages. 

The very popular character of the apocryphal literature 
made it from the beginning a welcome and successful 
vehicle for religious propaganda, especially when it 
differed from the authoritative teaching of the ruling 
Church. Most of the ancient sects made ample use of this 
literature to convey their teaching among the masses in a 
subtle yet popular form. It was an astute way of propa- 
ganda and it proved most efficacious ; hence the rigorous 
persecution of such schismatic literature on the one hand 
and the very tenacious propagation of it on tho other. 
There i9 now a peculiar phenomenon to which sufficient 
attention does not seem to have been drawn. I am referring 
to the curious fset that this very apocryphal literature was 
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the first to be introduced to the whole of Christendom. 
Whilst the canonical literature remained, to a large extent, 
the property of the clergy, the apocryphal literature, 
especially that which dealt with the principal personages 
of the New Testament, found favour among the masse* 
and was eagerly taken up and translated into the vernacular ; 
hence also its greater popularity and the decisive influence 
which it exercised upon the imagination, art and poetry 
of the Middle Ages. Paintings, sculpture, and poetry all 
owe part of their inspiration to these tales. Who can 
fathom the influence upon the popular imagination exer- 
cised by the Apocalypse describing the journey through 
Hell ? One has only to mention the Devina Conor. >dia of 
Dante and St. Patrick's Purgatory on the or.e hand and the 
Grad Story on the other, all of which arc more or less 
directly connected with apocalyptic literature. It was an 
easy matter to reconstruct an apocryphal life of Jesus out 
of that immense mass of spurious stones which had gathered 
round his name. Hoffmann [Das Leben Jesu nach dm 
Apckryphen, Leipzig, 1851) and recently Bauer (Das Leben 
Jesu i>f Zeitaller der neuteslammlluken Apobypkev. 
Tubingen, 1909), as well as Pick in America, have been able 
to compile elaborate works from this apocryphal material, 
but none of these have, so far as 1 can see, ever raised the 
question as it presents itself to us fiom the purely folk-lore 
point of view. I have, therefore, selected for the present 
investigation a certain number* of popular legends and 
talcs, both written and oral, connected with the life and 
activity of Mary. The few incidents mentioned in the 
New Testament are in every case the starting point, but 
for many of the stories themselves it would be very difficult 
to find any trace in the canonical writings. Dahnhardt, 
in the second volume of his Natursagm, has collected a 
number of tales and legends referring to Mary, to Jesus and 
to the Apostles, but he also has not endeavoured to establish 
any connection between the various traditions, their 
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possible filiation and the influence which the one has 
exercised upon the other. Here I shall limit myself 
exclusively to the material offered by the Rumanian 
literature. Were I eo venture outside this self-imposed 
limitation, I might perhaps know the place of departure, 
but 1 doubt whether I would know to what shore tho frail 
canoe might be driven by the cuirents of myths and 
legends. 

The very kernel of tho problem is to ascertain, if possible, 
in the first place the sources of this new development, and 
then to follow up the history of these apocryphal talcs in 
the mouths of the people. It is intended to show that there 
wa3 no gap between the written and the oral, and that this 
constant education of tho masses by virtue of the written 
literature has been going on apace for centuries. The 
people did not remain impeivious to the teaching thus 
conveyed to them, but in their turn they spun the thread 
further and developed these legends and talcs in their own 
way, so that a process of constant assimilation between the 
one and the other was going on, since greater freedom was 
allowed to the people in dealing with apocryphal literature. 
Sometimes the Church itself did not disdain to make use 
of that apocryphal literature by giving it canonical sanction, 
as in the lives of spurious saints, like Barlaam and Jo3aphat 
and others of a similar doubtful origin. 

It comes ultimately to this, that the fairy talo and the 
legend of a saint may only be the twin aspects of one and 
the same story, differing in the sotting but not in she 
motives ; even the difference of appealing to faith dis- 
appears, for the people believe in both. The one may, 
perhaps, be believed in slightly more than the other, but 
anyone who knows these popular tales and the attitude 
of the popular mind towards them will sometimes fail to 
recognise that difference ; they are both treated with the 
same iamiliarity, and no more respect is shown to the one 
than to the other. Take for example, the very legends 
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concerning Mary. There are some among them in which 
the Virgin is shown as a bad-tempered, evil-tongued, nasty 
woman and she is treated with less respect than that shown 
to the heroine of a fairy tale. On the other hand, she is 
looked upon as the only help in need and the only power 
capable of protection in conjurations and charms. Of 
course, we have here the same admixture of various ele- 
ments which is so characteristic of all works of a popular 
nature. The mind of the people 19 often contradictory 
and nothing would be more contrary to fact than to expect 
system and logic in popular talcs, except 01 a very primitive 
character. This will be seen from a few examples I will 
adduce from the extra- canonical writings and its later 
developments a 3 popular literature. 

It must be understood that 1 neither undertake to 
investigate here the origin cf the apocryphal books of the 
New Testament themselves, nor even lo dfcd with more 
than a few of the legends which have clustered round the 
name of Mary, It is only by way of a few examples that 
I am endeavouring to show the relation between what is 
known the written literature or Book-lore as I would 
call it, and the way in which these traditions and talcs 
have been received and assimilated by the people, Folk-lore, 
the influence which they have exercised upon the popular 
imagination, and the way in which Biblical legends have 
become amulets or charms. The peculiar use to which 
some of these have been put is very significant and opens 
up a way of research into the history and origin of charms 
and conjurations with which I have dealt on another 
occasion and which forms the subject of a more complete 
work in preparation for publication. 

We begin with the story of Joachim and Anna, and we 
take as our starting point ono of the old Apocrypha, which 
none the less may claim to have a canonical character 
inasmuch as it is found in the official M ineiu, or rather the 
Lives of Saints, published in Rumanian in 1809 in Ncamtz 
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and reprinted with slight modifications in Bucharest in 
1827. The feast of Joachim and Anna is kept by the 
Orthodox Church on the 9th September, and the history 
of these two saints is found contained in the volume 
dedicated to the saints of that month. I: runs briefly a$ 
follows : 

Joachim and Anna were very good and pious people ; 
they used to go up to the Temple and bring their offerings 
every year. They lived to a very old age but were child leas. 
During the later years they noticed that the priest used to 
take the gift which they had brought from oft' the table and 
put it underneath. One day Joachim asked the priest why 
he did so and was told that God would not accept any 
offerings from them because they were childless ; therefore, 
he took their gift from the table and put it underneath. 
Very grieved and troubled at this news, Joachim went 
home and told his wife what had happened, but added that 
they had been advised to offer up prayers constantly to 
God that perchance he might hearken to them. One day, 
Anna went into the garden and sat under a tree, when she 
noticed a nest in the branches with young birds in it. 
This increased her anguish still more and she wept very 
bitterly, when the angel Gabriel appeared and told her that 
a child would be granted to her who would fill the world 
with glory and renown. Her name was to be Maria. When 
Anna heard these news, she ran home and cold Joachim 
of the vision which she had seen. The angel then appeared 
to Joachim as well and repeated the message. A yea 
later a child was born, and when she was three years old 
they took Maria to the Temple ar.d left her in the charge 
of the High Priest. A special cot was prepared tor her 
and there she lived until she was fourteen years old. 

Thus far more or less, the story in the official Lius of 
Sfftnls. The Rumanian text goes back, probably to an old 
Slavonic " Prolog," which, in its turn, rests upon a Greek 
prototype. It must, however, have undergone some 
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changes at the hands of the various translators and copyists. 
The popular element begins to be introduced into each 
succeeding copy, since the copyist often considered himself 
free to deal with the text as he wished, to change, alter or 
amplify as suited his taste or as influenced by hi; knowledge. 

Now this story has also entered into the popular lore of 
the people, and not a few variations have been collected 
from different parts of Rumania by the late S. FL Marian, 
from whose work, Legendele Maicii Domnului (Bucharest 
1904) much of my legendary material is taken. 

One of the popular forms: 

Once upon a lime there lived a couple called Joachim and 
Anna. They were good and pious people and very regular 
in their attendance at the church. Long before the verger 
reached the church in the morning, they were already there 
with their offering. They had been married for thirty-two 
years but had no children ; the verger knew of this and 
one day he told the priest about them, but the pries: said 
to Joachim and Anna that it was useless for them to bring 
any further gifts, as God would not accept them since they 
were barren. When Joachim and Anna heard these words 
they grew very angry and decided to separate from one 
another. So they left the house and journeyed some way 
together until they reached a forest. They entered this 
forest and went along until they cama to a bndge where 
the road separated, one going to the right and the other 
going to the left Here they halted and arranged that 
each one should take a different road and that they should 
meet again at the bridge a year hence. Joachim went his 
way which led him to some mountains. He climbed these 
and tarried there crying, weeping, and praying to God 
His wife took the opposite road and, plunging deeper into 
Che forest, came to a hut This she found deserted, 60 she 
took up her abode in it and lived there. She wandered 
about in the forest every d3y and taking a book with her, 
went about reading the book and praying One day, as 
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she was praying, she suddenly saw a leaf of a pear crcc, 
dropping down gently from the sky and falling upon the 
open pages of the hook. There was no pear tree any\yhcre 
near and the leaf was very beautiful. She wondered greatly 
at it and picked it up and smelled it {or according to 
another variation here given, kissed it both sides and put 
it in her bosom). No sooner had she done so, than she felt 
a change taking place, and scon she realised that God had 
heard her prayer and that a child had been granted to her. 
In her joy she would have run back to the appointed 
meeting-place, but she remained faithful to the promise 
not to be there before the year was over. When that time 
approached, she hurried to the bridge and found Joachim 
waiting for her impatiently. She told him what had 
happened but he was incredulous and said he wanted to 
see that leaf. She had left it {according to one of the 
variants) on the stump of the tree where she had been 
sitting when reading her prayers. Joachim went there and 
to his surprise he found the leaf still lying there. Now 
his joy was intense and they returned home together. 
They then vowed that the child, be it male or female, 
should be devoted to the church. In good time a girl was 
bom whom they called Maria ; their joy was so great that 
even if they could have touched the foot of God, it could 
not have been greater. When the girl was three years old, 
they fulfilled their vow and brought her to the Church, 
there to live forever. 

The original story is in itself of a purely apocryphal 
character ; there is no trace of it in the canonical writings 
and it owes its origin to the pious fancy of those who, in 
olden times already were anxious to discover something 
of the parentage of Mary . 1 As prototypes served them the 
story oi Hannah, the mother of Samuel, who was also 
barren, who prayed to God and then vowed to give the 

1 Ho&mir.n, Lc., pp. x-$j, aad the vhok Patristic and mediaeval 
literature. 
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child to His service, and also to some extent to the story 
of the birth of Samson. But these 3ibiical reminiscences 
have been practically ignored in the story which has been 
invented concerning Joachim and Anna. In the Rumanian 
popular version, every Biblical reminiscence has dis- 
appeared and the whole religious character of the narrative 
had been entirely forgotten. If by comparison we had not 
discovered it to be a further development of the old story, 
nobody could have guessed but that wo have here a simple 
popular tale, full of those incidents which are so char- 
actenstic of fairy talcs. Lot us take the incidents one by 
one. 

There is an old couple married for many years and anxious 
to have a child, so they pray to God intently that he may 
grant them one. This is the beginning of a large number 
of fairy tales and it is quite unnecessary to quote them 
here ; it is a typical formula. As a rule it i3 a king and 
queen who are childless and who are anxious to consult all 
the soothsayers and magicians whom they try to propitiate 
with rich gift3 ( etc., but all advice proves fruitless. Their 
wish, however, is afterwards fulfilled in an unexpected 
manner. In the fairy tales the non-fulfilment perhaps 
causes them to lose a kingdom, and in the case of Joachim 
and Anna they have been practically cast out from the 
community. We are then told that they decide to separate 
and that they proceed together on the road until, after 
going through the forest, they come to a place from which 
they separate, each one talcing a different route, but at the 
same time deciding to meet again at that very spot a year 
hence. As it stands, it a certainly a very curious way of 
obtaining children. Here we have the interesting motive 
which occurs in many romances and also in many tales. 
The knight, the venturous prince or the man who is in 
search of some lost good, always plunge into the forest ; two 
or three brothers who go on an adventurous quest separate 
at a certain spot, each one taxing his own route, but all 
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determined to meet, as a rule, a year hence on the very- 
same spot where they had separated. They would then 
discover who was still alive or by some token would learn 
the fate which had overtaken one or more. It is an exact 
parallel to the story of Joachim and Anna; they do not 
really separate but they both go out, as it were, on an 
adventurous quest, hoping thereby to obtain tlie object 
of their desires, and deciding to meet a year hence to find 
out whether the one or the other has been successful. The 
woman, then, comes to a solitary hut which had been 
inhabited by a hermit ; in more than one fairy talc, the 
hero comes across the hermit, of whom he asks the way to 
the fairy queen or to some other place and is directed in 
such wise that he succeeds in his adventure. Here it is 
not quite clear whether or not the hermit had left the 
hut; very likely the story has assumed this form to 
preserve the miraculous character of the later adventure, 
for here it happens that she docs obtain the wish of her 
heart by a wonderful leaf, which comes from nowhere, 
floating down from above and falling upon her book. 
She smells or kisses it and puts it in her besom, and the 
long expected wish is fulfilled. The child will be born. 
This is in complete agreement with a large cycle of fairy 
tales, in which the smell of a flower has the same miraculous 
result. It is specially used in Rumanian fairy tales from 
every part of Rumania, and often like here, in connection 
with an old pair who are childless. 1 

After this unexpected fulfilment of the wish has taken 
place, the woman returns to the appointed place of meeting 
to find the husband waiting for her there ; he has not 
achieved anything towards the fulfilment of his quest, he 
has not come across either a flower, an animal. or a bird, 
which, according to some other fairy tales, he is expected 
to rear in lieu of a child under whatever shape it may 

'&m»aou. BximtU HomSnt, Bocharwt 1895. Jfuraeout p» lands- 
lip- »y>. jj». 5*5. 617 W 878. 
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appear as, for example, a little snake, a frog or a little 
sucking pig; these afterwards turn out to be the princes 
or princesses lying under a curse, from which they have been 
freed or will be freed. The final touch of the story is that 
the child which is to be born is dedicated to the service of 
the Temple or the Church from which the parents had been 
turned away. This dedication of the unborn child to the 
power which has directly or indirectly caused its miraculous 
birth is also a commonplace in fairy talcs. In many cases 
it is a demon to whom the unborn child is promised as the 
result of the fulfilment of the wish which has been brought 
about by his help. Here, of course, it has retained the 
religious character befitting the occasion. 

Taking it as a whole, we have in this legend a slightly 
disguised fairy talc. As for the last trait, no doubt the 
Biblical reminiscences mentioned before originally helped 
to shape it ; nothing more appropriate than to identify 
this Anna with the Hannah of the Bible, praying for a 
child and devoting it to the service of the Temple; or 
again, the appearance of the angel to the mother of Samson 
with the same result. This may have been in the mind 
of the original writer of the apocryphal 3 tory, but it has 
evaporated under the influence of the popular mind, which 
turned it into the better known fairy tale and re-translated 
it into its present form, or perhaps recognised in it, under 
the changed form, the original fairy tale. This is precisely 
the problem to which attention is to be directed, and should 
be the subject of further investigation on the part of the 
student of folk-lore. 

1 pass now to the story' of the Nativity. The version of 
the Gospels is sufficiently well known to require more than 
mere reference here. The version in Luke, ch. 2, has been 
the starting point of the apocryphal literature which has 
gathered round that incident. 1 There it is told that, 
owing to a decree of Caesar Augustus, all the people had 
‘Hoflmann, 1c. 97-11& 
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to enrol themselves in the census at the place of their birth, 
and drat Joseph and Xfaty, who was great with child, 
came to Bethlehem, and unable to find shelter at an inn, 
went to another place which, according to different readings 
of the original text, is described as a manger or a stable. 
There the child was born and placed in the manger. Out of 
this brief account many histories have grown, and Rumanian 
popular fancy has also seized upon this event. It con- 
nects it with the name of the supposed owner of the stables, 
and tells what befell Mary in that place. 

The people could not understand the Rumanian name 
for Christmas, which is called Craciun, a word of Slavonic 
origin. It is of a very obscure etymology and has not 
hitherto been sufficiently explained from the purely Slavonic 
language. To the Rumanian it had no meaning whatso- 
ever, and as he is accustomed to connect every incident 
with the name of a person, — abstract notions have no 
value for the popular mind— Craciun, the name of the 
feast, became the name of a person. He is no one else than 
the owner of the stabler.. The people went further and 
invented also a wife for the Cr&ciun ; hor name was 
CraciuneasS, and the story runs as follows : 

This Craciun had a beautiful house at the very' end of the 
town of Bethlehem. On the day when Joseph and Mary 
came there, the rain poured down in torrents. Craciun 
was absent, so they went to the house where they met the 
wife and asked her to-be allowed to come in and take 
shelter from the rain. But Criciun was a very wild man, 
wicked and cruel and also a great drunkard. The wife 
was frightened at taking them in, so they asked to be 
allowed only to stop under the veranda in front of the 
house. But the woman said, " You had better go to the 
stables and find shelter there.” When they reached the 
stables, they found oxen and horses. Maria was seized 
with pains and she went and bcseeched the woman to come 
and help, for CrSciuneasS had been a midwife. Her 
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husband, however, had forbidden her to act any more 
as a midwife under the threat of heavy penalty. When 
she mw, however, the state in which Mary was, she took 
pity on her and went to the stables, and when the child was 
bom she put it in the manger. She put hay underneath 
the baby and covered it with hay. 

The oxen just picked a little of the hay from the manger 
and then lay down to chew the cud, but Mary 23kcd them 
no; to make a noise as she was in pain, and also asked them 
to breathe gently over her and the baby to keep them both 
warm. The oxen obeyed. They kept very still and 
breathed very gently over them and helped to keep them 
warm. So she blessed the oxen and said, “ May you 
always feel satisfied with your food, and always be content." 
And so it has remained. The horses, however, would not 
listen to her entreaties but went on stamping the ground 
with their hoofs and neighing al! the time; nay, even 
worse ; not satisfied with tlieir own portion of the hay, 
they went 3nd pulled it from over and under the baby. 
Then Mary cursed them and said, " Restless as you, 
restless sh^ll you remain. And not satisfied with what is 
your own, food shall never satisfy you, except on one day 
in the year and then only for one hour on the Day of 
Ispas (Ascension)." And so it has remained. Meanwhile, 
Criciun, who had made merry at the public house, came 
home half-drunk, and finding his wife cleansing herself, 
asked her what she had done and where she had been. 
The good woman told him that she had helped a poor 
wanderer who was even now lying ill in the stables. When 
CrSciun heard that she had disobeyed his orders, he 
became 30 angry that he took an axe and, pulling his wife 
to the threshold, put her hands on the threshold and 
chopped them off. Then he went to bed, drunk as he was. 
The poor woman, frantic with pain, ran to the stables and 
showed her stumps to Mary. When the latter saw them, 
she said to the woman, “ Try and pick up your hands with 
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your stumps and come hither." Criciutieasft did so and 
when she came with the two hands under her arms, she 
was told to touch the swaddling clothes of the baby with 
her stumps, and lo, the two hands grew on them at once ; 
nay, they had become changed and were as if they had 
been made of gold. Full of joy the woman returned to 
her house. In the morning CrSciun awoke and seeing a 
pool of blood in the room, he asked ha wife what had 
happened, for he had clean forgotten what he had done. 
She reminded him of his wicked deed the night before and 
showed him the beautiful hands which she had got instead. 
When the man heard and saw, he was greatly frightened, 
and running to the atablcs, he bent his knees in worship and 
begged of forgiveness. It was granted to hitn. 

The journey to Bethlehem and what happened there has 
also become the object of a number of Christmas Carols. 
One of them will suffice here : 

The Emperor decreed The leaves were rustling 

That people should go to their And aho found no rest. 

homes, So she started up 

And Joseph and Mary And cursed the tree 

Started on their journey, And said 

Up hill and down dale, 11 Cursed shalt thou bo, 

Through forsts and gardens, Never quiet, never resting, 

And the Virgin Mary walked Always shaking, always tremb- 
Along beaten tracks and fields ling, and the leaves rust- 
bedewed. ling to and fro, whether 

The pains of labour seized beaten by the wind, 

her, Or in weather that is cairn." 

And she espied a tree And again she walked on 

Growing on the high road. Through fields bedewed, 
Thither she went, through beaten tracks, 

There she laid herself down And she came and she reached 
To rest front pain, The fold of the sheep, 

But she found no rest. Where the shepherds gathered. 

It was a tall poplar tree, There 3he laid herself down. 

Its branches were swaying, Down to peace and rest. 
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Overcome with pain from 
bbour. 

But the sheep were not quiet. 
They bleated and moved, 

And the little lambs skipped ; 
And again she rose up, 

Tired and weary, 

Angry and cross, 

And cursed the sheep. 

And said : — 

" Ye shall have no peace, 
And when teen by wild beasu, 
You shall not be able to cry ; 
You shall not keep your wool, 
It shall be shorn oft your back 
Year by year, 

And you r iittle lambs shall die 
Under your breast." 

And so she rcee up 
And came to Bethlehem. 

She knocked at the door of the 
rich. 

She knocked at the door of 
the poor, 

She bogged and she entreated 
To let her find rest. 

Rest from her pain, 

Peace from her labour. 

But no one would receive her, 
No one would take her in, 

So she went to Crlciun, 

To the palace of Cr&ciun, 

And knocked at his door. 

She begged and entreated 
To grant her a little place. 

A place behind the oven. 

But he refused and said : — 

" The waits arc coming ; 



The boys with their carols ; 
They will make a none. 

And you cannot find rest. 

So go to the stables, 

Where the horsca feed, 

And find rest there." 

Thither she went, 

And there she found no rest. 
The horses were clanking the 
chains, 

They were kicking with their 
hoofa. 

The marcs whipped her with 
their tails. 

And the foals stamped or. the 
ground, 

And all of them neighed. 

So she cursed than, 

And said:— 

" Cursed shall ye be 
Never to find rest, 

Rest or peace. 

Ye shall feed and never be 
satisfied, 

And always be kept on chains. 
And only once a year, 

A day of that year, an hour of 
the day. 

On the day of Ispas (Ascension) 
Shall you feel satisfied." 

So she Eed away. 

Overcome by pain. 

And again she asked Cr&ciun 
To grant her a little place, 

A place behind the oven. 

But he replied and said : — 

“ Go to the stall of oxen, 
Where the oxen lie." 
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Thithrr she went, 0/ alt men. 

And the manger full of hay, Ye shall always be satisfied, 
Fresh green hay. And men shall take kindly to 

She laid herself down you. 

To rest from her pain, When the ploughman breaks 

To find peace from her labour. his fast. 

And the oxen, kindly looking Ye shall feed with him, 

or., And when ho lakes his meal 

Breathed warmly over her, at noontide, 

And just nibbled the hay, His meal and rest from his 
And lay down to chew. labour, 

She bade them be still, Ye shall also he down 

And quiet they remained. And rest in peace and quiet. 
And she blessed them and And Vhen you walk along, 
said Your tread shall be soft." 

" Blessed shall ye be And so it has remained. 

Thus far this carol, which contains all the incidents 
found scattered in one or the other, and all agreeing in 
ascribing to Mary that attitude towards the animals and 
plants which reaches back to more ancient times and to 
the older pagan mythology. This substitution of new 
figures for old, of saints for heathen gods, is a characteristic 
feature, hut the question always remains how far the old 
has been retained and how far the people’s mind, influenced 
by later dements, has preserved the old foundation for the 
new structure. Is it merely a change of name ? If so, 
it is of special interest for the study of Folk-lore, in con- 
tradistinction to the study of Book-lore. 

Most important, however, is the episode of the cut-off 
hands, which arc joined again through Mary's intervention 
in a miraculous manner. Thi 3 fotms the central incident 
in a series of romances, legends and tales which can be 
traced back to the eleventh or twelfth century ; in some 
of them Mary causes these hands to be joined again to the 
stumps of a virtuous and innocent girl. The immense 
literature which has grown up round this incident has been 
lawfully collected by Bolte and Polivka in their Annota- 
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lions to Grimm x No. 31 (VoL L pp. 295-31 1J. 1 They mention 
also the Greek version in the collection of Agapio 3 of the 
MxraeUs de Notre Dame. This collection has been trans- 
lated into Rumanian as well and has heen widely read, ai 
is shown by the numerous MSS. and print*.* But all 
the other details differ considerably from this Christmas 
Carol, which so far must be considered independently of 
that cycle of miracles. 

In the Rumanian version of the Nativity, the ass, so 
conspicuous in the pictures of the Middle Age which have 
drawn their inspiration from, the apocryphal writings, has 
been replaced by the horse and in the blessings and curses 
of these two animals, we arc carried at once into a mytho- 
logical atmosphere. This belongs to the cycle of the 
relation between the gods and the animals. It is part of 
the conception that the origin of the peculiar character- 
istics of the animals ia the result cither ol a blessing or a 
curse from the Divine power, with which that animal has 
been brought into cither friendly or unfriendly contact 
It a either a reward for kindness or puiushment for un- 
kindness. In an inverse form, we find stories of grateful 
animals, even trees and fountains, rewarding the kindness 
of the heroes, who in times of stress or trouble have come 
to their rescue or have shown sympathy with them. I 
shall have to refer a little later to the relation between 
Mary and other animals, all of which partake of the same 
character. There b no doubt that wc have here a substi- 
tution of Maiy for a more ancient divinity. No better 
example of this substitution of Mary for the old goddesses 
can be found than in the story of the Spider, of which 
Marian has published many variants (p. p8 fi). I will now 
give one of the most characteristic : — 

1 Simla. nil mtmtloiM Rumanian parallels l.c p. 691. A Macedonian 
parallel in Papahagi, P. Bain-.- Aromane. Bucharest. 1005. ?. 101. 
No. 168. 

• See mj- LiUnOura PofvUt* Bucharest 1883, pp. a 
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Mary used to spin, weave and sew all the linen 
required for herself and her baby, and no one could spin 
such a fine linen as she did. One day she was sitting in 
her room, looking out of the window and spinning her 
thread, when the swallows came and looked on with friendly 
eyes. She was SO much touched that she blessed the 
swallows, and it is, therefore, considered a great sin to kill 
a swallow. It became very hot, so she went out and sat 
down under a tree and in the shade of it started working 
again, turning her spindle very quickly and spinning a very 
fine thread. A spider happened to be sitting in one of the 
branches of the tree. When it saw her spinning it said to 
her 

“ I have heard that you can spin a very fine thread, but 
I am disappointed. That thread of yours is very coarse." 
" What,” said Man', “ can anyone spin a finer thread ) " 
“ 0, yes,” replied the spider proudly, “ I can. If you don’t 
believe, let us try." Greatly annoyed at his speech, she 
said, “ Very well, let us try." And she started spinning 
a finer thread, but that of the spider was still thinner and 
he mocked at her. Again 9he tried and still the thread 
spun by the spider was much finer ; it was so fine, indeed, 
that it could scarcely be seen. Greatly annoyed at having 
been beaten by the spider, she cursed it and said, " Thou 
shalt now henceforth do nothing but spinning and making 
webs, and thou shalt feed only on those fools and simpletons 
who will get into your mesh, and whoever kills a spider 
with the back of his hand, seven sins shall be forgiven him." 
And so it has remained to this very day, for whosoever kills 
the spider with the back of his hand, has seven sins forgiven 
him. 1 

Another version says she used to make the shirts seamless, 
weaving them all out of one piece, and many popular 
beliefs connect weaving and spinning with Mary, who 

•Two diBerinfi parallels are quoted by XHhnhardt, iValunajfo. 
VoL I!., p. an flora Hungary and Poland- 
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seems to l3ke a direct part both in the spinning wheel and 
the loom, the warp and the woof, and the whirring spindle. 
Anyone acquainted with the story of Arachne, as told by 
Ovid in his Metamorphosis 6, will at once recognise as 
complete a parallel as could be found, between the ancient 
Lydian legend and the religious transformation found in 
the Rumanian story. Arachne, who represent* the wonder- 
ful tapestry work of Lydia enters into competition with 
Pallas Athene, as to who could weave the most beautiful 
piece of tapestry. Arachne wins and, full of fury, Athene 
tears that beautiful piece of tapestry and condemns her 
to become a spider weaving all her life. The change is 
very small, and it is a remarkable fact that the old legend 
of Asia Minor, preserved in its Alexandrian form by Ovid, 
should become a well-known Rumanian popular tradition. 
The reason why tho killing of a spider could absolve a man 
from seven sins, is connected with a legend of the Passion. 
Many of these stones, however, have a tendency of deriving 
elements from different sources and producing new com- 
binations, precisely as i3 the case with fairy talcs, which 
are often <he result of the combination of the most diverse 
motives found in other tales. 

There are other details of the manner in which Joseph 
and Mary found shelter in a cave or rather in stablc9, 
as, for example, the extraordinary light which streamed 
out ol the stable* and lit up the darkened house of 
Craciun, and other incidents which I pass over, for which 
parallels can easily be found in the sacred and secular 
popular literature. 

Soon afterwards, Herod the king ordered all the male 
babies to be killed, and Joseph and Mary with the babe 
fled to Egypt. A popular form of this tale is as follows 
On the way they met the wife of a robber. She carried 
in her arms two twin boys When Mary saw her hurrying 
along with these two babies, she took pity on her and 3he 
took one of the babies and suckled it. He becomes after- 
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wards the believing robber on Che Cross. Many a wonderful 
thing happened to them on that flight, and the apocryphal 
literature a full of stories of miraculous happenings* such 
as of the tree bending down to cover with its branches the 
family resting underneath, the animals coming and bending 
their knees in worship, and many other details, some of 
which have abo been taken up by the people and embodied 
in the Christmas carols One of the most popular versions 
is the story of the man who was sowing the seed when 
they passed along the road and they asked him the way to 
Egypt- He pointed it out to them and they went on, 
hotly pursued by the soldiers of Herod. When the latter 
reached the place where the good man was sowing his field, 
they asked him whether he had seen a family consisting of 
an old man, a young woman and a baby. He replied. 
“ Yes, I have seen them and I have told them the way to 
Egypt.” They then asked him when the family had 
passed and he replied, " While I was sowing the seed " 
When they turned round to look at the field, behold it was 
covered with cars of fully grown corn. Thi3 had happened 
within a few hours, but soldiers, thinking that the man 
referred to something which must have taken place months 
ago, turned back from their pursuit 
It is a curious fact that parallels to this legend are only 
found among the Western nations, notably France, Spain, 
Italy and Ireland, pointing to Catholic means of propaga- 
tion. No parallel, however, has hitherto been found 
among the other nations except in Rumania. One can 
recognise in it one of the well-known labour teste of the 
fairy tales. The hero is expected to sow the corn, to 
cause it to grow, to reap it and to grind it into fine flour 
within the space of one night. Here it is sufficient for 
the purpose for the corn to grow within a short space of 
time. The flight to Egypt has also become the subject 
of Christmas carols of which the following is the most 
complete 
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When the fields became green, 
When the flowers bloomed, 
The Holy Mother started 
With her son 
And God's, 

And she went along 
And she journeyed 
Along muddy roads, 

Along roads uneven 
Which shook the bones. 

And she took the road 
Until she came 
To John the Holy. 

Holy John. 

Holy John. 

When he beheld them 
He got a* red as fire. 

And he embraced them 
Ar.d he begged of them 
To stay with him. 

To partake of 
Honey from the hive. 

Fruits from the garden. 

The Holy Mother looked at 
him. 

And with her mouth she thus 
spake : — 

" John, 

Holy John I 
We have not started 
To take the road, 

To stop 

And to eat 

Honey from the hive, 

Fruits from the garden. 

But we have started 
And the road we have taken 
With the Holy Son. 



To save Him from evil. 

And from the enemies to pro- 
tect Him. 

For the 1 / have taken counsel 
This evening 
To kill Him. 

As soon as I heard it 
From the holy angel. 

] have come to thee 
That thou come and lead us 
In the night through the 
valleys 

And in daytime through the 
long roads. 

In the night during the dark 
As in the light of day, 

To see the Child saved. 

For I fear lest they find Him, 
For they will kill Him 
If they catch Him ; 

They will shoot Him (with a 
gunl 

Or pierce Hun with arrows, 
With a silver arrow’ 

To kill Him more quickly." 

But John, 

Saint John, 

Spake 

And said : — 

" 0 , Holy Mother, 

All-pure, 

Do not fear too much, 

For I have hoard the news 
That they have crucified Uiy 
Son. 

The angels wept, 

The stars dropped, 

The heavens split open, 
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The sun darkened. 

The moon turned to blood." 

" Ob John, 

St John. 

They have not caught Hun 
They have not crucified Him, 
elc." 

** Mother, if that be so, 
Th-n let it be as thou wilt" 
As they spoke lltey started. 
They went a long way 
Until they came to Egypt, 

In a dark night 
In a cool night, 

So cold it made the bon« 
rattle. 

John, 

St. John, 

Went about 
To find a home. 

To ask for a home. 

But wherever he asked, 

He could not find a shelter, 

He could not get one, 

Until the angel of the Lord 
came. 

The angel came, the angel 
spake 

*' Holy Mother, 

Take the Child, 



And hide it 
Among the hemlock 
For the enemies will com* ; 
They are sure to meet you, 
And they will ask you ; — 

' Have you seen the Holy 
Mother ? • 

And thou shall reply : — 

‘ Wo have seen them going 
along. 

But not tn these parts, 

For here the land is swampy. 
And very unhealthy.' 

When they will hear that. 
They will continue their jour- 
r.ey, 

They will travel through the 
world. 

And when they will come back, 
They will find no one left." 
When the Holy Mother 
heard, 

She did as she was told. 

She hid the Child, 

And when she met the enemies, 
She told them of other roads ; 
They followed her direction. 
They travelled through the 
world, 

And died on the journey. 

(Marian, p. <>3 94.1 



lu Lliis carol, we already find two elements mixed up ; 
it must be derived from two different legends, for otherwise 
its whole tenor remains unexplained. Still more so, when 
at added that the recital of this carol or the one mentioned 
before in connection with the Nativity, acts as a charm. 
A young man is to recite either of these from Christmas 
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Eve to the xst January three times a day, and then he will 
set his beloved in a dream. On the face of it, there is 
no apparent connection between these poems anil dreaming. 
The explanation, however, is to bo sought in another 
legend connected with the Passion. In the mind of the 
people, the troubles of the beginning arc unconsciously 
bound up with the tragedy of the end, and both are blended 
together until they produce a peculiar anachronistic result. 
The stoiy of the Passion and the appeal to St John belong 
to the second category, whilst the miracle of hiding in the 
hemlock forms part of the first scries of legends, and as wc 
have seen, the relations between Mary and the various 
animals and persons arc transferred from one occasion to 
another and sore versa. 

There exists now a peculiar Rumanian legend known as 
the Dream of the Lady Mary. According to the Gospel 
account, Mary was not in Jerusalem during the whole period 
of the Passion. In this legend she is described as having 
had a miraculous dream, a premonitory vision of the 
events which were going to happen in Jerusalem, and she 
goes to St. John to tell him ol her dream and to ask him 
to help her to unravel the mystery and to interpret that 
vision, for she had seen in it her Son's suffering, nay, the 
whole history of the Passion. Then Jesus appears and 
explains the reason why He submitted to it and why He 
allowed the tragedy to take place. Then follows in this 
apocryphal book the direction -that whoever will carry 
this Dream of the Lady Mary with him, or will tell it to 
others, he will be saved from all evil, and at his death the 
angel of the Lord will appear and take his soul and cany 
it over to heaven, there to reside with all the just. 

It is almost unnecessary to point out the importance 
which has been attached everywhere to prophetic dreams. 
In modem times, when the dream is looked upon as one of 
the origins of spiritualism or animism, or is considered to 
be of even still greater value from the psychological 
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point of view as advanced by Freud and his school, there 
is no necessity to emphasise the significance which this 
apocryphal dream has for the study of folk-lore. How 
deep its influence has been is 3hown by the fact that the 
largest number of Christmas carols rests upon the dream ; 
it has received an intensive circulation and many an old 
mystical legend has been combined with it, and has been 
invested with the character of a charm or amulet as in 
the apocryphal writing ; it protects him who repeats it or 
carries it with him in a written form, ar.d undoes or destroys 
the evil of sorcery and witchcraft directed against his 
well-being. 

We are dealing here with much more ancient elements 
than appear on the surface, and the very central figures of 
the ancient mysteries, the dying god and the great mother, 
become here also the central figures. The mother, wander- 
ing through the world in search of her son who has 
disappeared or who has fallen a prey to his enemies and 
been done to death, and whc«e death and resurrection carry 
with them revival and everlasting life, arc found in the 
ancient Babylonian legends of Ishtar, in the Egyptian of 
Isis in search of the body of Osiris, furthermore in the 
Tammuz-Adonis Legend, and in those of Mithras.' In 
the Hebrew literature I have discovered as well a very- 
old hymn describing Jochabed searching for Moses after 
his disappearance. She also asks in turn the land of Egypt, 
the Nile, the desert, Sinai and finally the Rock of the Waters 
of Strife whether they have seen her son, and they reply that 
they have no* seen him since he performed the miracles. Then 
she goes about desolate in search of him. It is one of the 
oldest Aramaic hymns of uncertain date, but probably of 
the fourth or fifth century, 8 and may be called " The Plaint 
of Jochabed," just as the search of Mary in these Christmas 
carols may be called “ The Plaint of Mary.” Grafted on 

• Sir James F rarer. Admit. AiSit, Oiiris. I.oad cm. 1906. 

* Zuor. ItUtaJutpiMtted itr Syaawb” Pwin, Doha. 1865, P. 74. 
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to the legend of Man* wandering in search of her Son, it has 
been preserved in themouths of the people. Two example* 
culled from the rich collection of Marian, must suffice to 
show the way in which the popular mind has been able to 
work out the old theme under the influence of the bcok- 
!ore ; or again how the ancient myths may have created 
the written apocryphal story, which in its turn has become 
part of the folk-lore. 



A b:g man 
Took a big axe. 

He went into the big forest, 

To cut a big tree. 

To build a big church. 

And he cut the big tree. 

And he made a big church, 
With nine doors [screens) and 
nine altars, 

With nine windows towards 
the holy sun (east). 

In the great window 
Sat the great St. Mary, 

In the litUe window 
Sat the little Sl Mary, 

She searched the books, 

She looked on all sides. 

She searched all the books, 

She looked on all sides. 

To see her Son, 

The Lord of Heaven 
And of earth. 

But she did not see Him, 

But she saw 
St. John, St: John, 

The godfather 
Of God, 

And she asked him 
And she spake to him, 



"John, St. John 1 
Hast thou seen 
Or has: thou heard 
Of thy Godson, 

Of my Son ? 

For however much I have 
searched for Him, 

1 have not found Him any- 
where." 

“ I have riot seen 
But I have heard 
That the heathens 
Have got hold of Him, 

Have tortured Him, 

Have hanged Him en the Cross, 
By the gate of Pilate, 

On a Cross of pinewood." 

The Mother of the Lord 
Of Heaven 
And Ear til, 

When she heard it. 

Was deeply pained 
And she started 
And she went, 

Wailing and crying, 

Wringing her hands, 
Scratching her white face, 
Weeping out of black eyes, 
Sighing from her heart. 
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Going along the toad, 
Searching for her Son. 

And as she went along 
She met a carpenter. 

“ A pleasant journey master 
carpenter." 

"Thank you, Maica Pre- 
cis ta, 1 

And my Lady. 

But why dost thou sob and cry, 
Scratching thy lace, 

Wringing thy hands, 

Weeping from black eyes, 

And sighing bitterly ? " 

"How am I not to cry and 
weep f 

1 have had an only Son, 

And this one I have lost 
And I have heard 
That He has allowed Himself 
To be hanged on the Cross 
By the gate of Pilate. 

Hast thou not seen, 

Hast thou not heard 
Of my Son, 

The Lord of Heaven 
And of earth ? " 

" 1 have not seen Him, 

But I have heard. 

I have made the crow, 

For I was called, 

And paid a lot of money 
That I should make a crow of 
pLnewood. 

They told me to make st light 
and short, 

1 The popular name (or Mary la 
•• All-pure Mather.'' 



But I made it big and heavy." 
" Master, master, 

Cursed ahalt thou be.? 

Mayst thou work a year 
long 

And get little in return." 

And she went on again 
through the land. 

Wailing and woeping, 
Scratching her lace and wring- 
ing her hands 
And sighing heavily. 

And as she wen: along 
She mel a famous smith. 

" A pleasant journey, master 
smith.” 

" 1 thank thee, 

Maica Procista, 

And my Lady. 

Why dost thou cry and weep, 
etc.? " 

" Why shall I not cry and 
weep ? 

I have had one Son and I have 
lost him, etc.*’ 

. . . And the master smith 
replied, 

" I have not seen Him, 

But 1 have heard of Him, 

For I was called to make the 
nails, 

And well did they pay mo. 
They asked me to make big 
and heavy nails, 

But I made Them thin and 
light." 

tbt mouth o i the people, mc&ni&g 
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" Muter smith, master 
Smith, 

Blessed shall thou be. 

Strike with thy hammer 
And get at once thy pay." 
Again she went along the road 
Wailing and weeping 
And searching for her Son. 

But who meets her ? 

A frog. 

“A pleasant journey, frog- 
gie dear." 

" I thank you, Maica Pre* 
cista, 

And my Lady. 

But why art thou crying and 
weeping, etc” 

" Why shall I not cry and 
weep, etc." 

" O my lady. 

Why dtat thou sob 
And cry and weep ? 

Thou hast liad only one Son 
And hast lost him, 

But what am I to say, 

Woe unto me, 

1 who have had twelve chil- 
dren. 

And there came a terrible 
wheel 

And crushed eleven of them ? 
Only one has remained, 

And He also is now limping." 
" Just call him hither.” 

" 0 little flower, 0 bttle 
dear, 

Come to your mother." 

And there at once came 



A iittle frog, 

Blind and limping. 

When the Maica Precista set 
her eyes on him. 

She smiled and laughed. 

She blessed the frog 
And with her mouth she said, 
" Frog, when thou aiest, 

Thy body shall not rot, 

And men may drink the water 
In which thou livest. 

Not being defiled by thee, 

And in every fountain shale 
thou live." 

And Maica Precista walked 
through the land 
Weeping, etc. 

And she wcat on until she 
reached 

The Hill of Carardu), 

A rock as shaip and pointed 
As the edge of a knife. 

There she attempted 
To kill herself. 

What did the hill do ? 

It melted like wax, 

It tar. like silver, 

And got soft like molten 
gold. 

And she could not 
Hurl heiself. 

On the top of Garariul 
High up near the heavens 
Theie stands a white church, 
With an altar of pearls 
With beads of wax, 

V»'i:b gates of citron wood. 
With threslio'ds ol incense. 
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In the micst of the church 
Stands a golden stool, 

With legs of silver 
Fastened to the ground. 

But who sira on the stool ? 

Sits the holy N-.chita 
With a short doublet. 

With a drawn sword, 

In hia right hand. 

And a white boolt 
Ir. his left hand. 

And by the lighted torch 
He sits and reads, 

And reading he says, 

— " Ye holy ones, 

Ye Fathers, 

Stand still, stand 
And listen I 
Holy Nicolai, 

Holy Archangel Michael, 

Holy Grigore 
And holy Vwtle I 
Have you not seen, 

Have you not heard 
of the Son of Mary, 
the Maica Precista, 

The Lord ol Heaven 
And earth ? " 

“ We have not seen Him. 
But we have heard 
That He has been caught 
And put in a barrel of nails, 
They dressed Him in a shirt of 
nettles, 

And put on His feet red-hot 
iron shoes. 

They girt Him with a girdle of 
hawthorn," etc. 



of the Lady Mary. 

(Here follow details of the 
Passion! 

Wien the captain of the church 
Heard this, 

He went down from heaven 
Down into Hades 
Upon the Cross 
Until he reached the Lord 
Christ. 

And when he came to Hades 

(I=d) 

He broke the bolts, 

He shattered the iron gats. 
And he took 
Jeius out ol Hades. 

And after he had saved Him, 
He took His soul, 

And carried it up to heaven. 
To sit at the right hand of His 
Father, 

Which was most pleasing to 
him. 

. . . And from here, Mary 
went along again, 
Weeping, wailing, etc. 

Until she reached the gate of 
Pilate; 

She kicked with the left foot. 
Against the gate, 

But it did not open. 

She kicked with the right 
foot, 

And it opened. 

And God wept with one eye 
And laughed with the ocher 
eye. 

And the Mother said ; — 

" 0, my beloved Son, 
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What didst Thou reckon. 
What didst Thou think, 

That Thou hast given Thyself, 
And left Thyself 
In the hands of the scribes and 
Pharisees, 

To be hanged on the cross 
At the gate of Pilate. 

On a cress of pine wood ? " 

— “ 0, my well-beloved 
mother. 

Do not grieve too much, 

For I have not given myself up 
For thy sake 
Nor my sake, 

But for the sake of John, St. 
John, 

My godfather and thy cum- 
atrul,' 

And for the whole Christian 
world. 

If thou hadat gone up to 
Heaven, 

Thou wouldst have seen, 

That in times gone by, 

No new born was baptized ; 
No people joined in wedlock ; 
No burial service foi the dead ; 
Mother did not weep for child. 
Nor child for mother, 

The cow did not low for die 
calf. 

Nor the calf for the cow; 

The sheep did not bleat for the 
lamb 

Nor the lamb for the sheep ; 



No axe was heard 
In the forest ; 

Neither die youths were seen 
in their dances, 

Nor the maidens with their 
flowers, 

Nor was there beard the chirp- 
ing songs of birds. 

But now if diou wilt return to 
the world. 

Then thou wilt be filled with 
greater love 

For that which thou wilt see. 
For from to-day onwards. 

The new born will be baptized ; 
The couples joined in wed lock ; 
The dead buried with proper 
service ; 

Mother will weep for child 
And child for mother ; 

Cow will low (or calf 
And calf for cow ; 

Sheep will bleat for lamb 
And lamb for sheep; 

The axe will be heard in the 
forest. 

Thou wilt see die young man 
. at the dance 

And the maiden with flowers ; 
And thou will hear the chirping 
Song of birds. . . ." 

This word has been given to 
the world. 

And whoever listens. 

And whoever has learned these 
words 



•Relationship created between the 
the baptism of the infest. 



parents and ffodp&rnot* through 
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And wil! repeat them 
In the evening lying down, 

In the morning rising up, 

Every week. 

Every month, 

At the half year 

And at the end of the year, 

Him I will take 
By the right hand, 

And I will lead him 
On the straight road. 

To lit*up houses. 

To decked tables 
To burning torches, 

To sweet food. 

To full goblets, 

Where the souls walk about, 

A* bees. 

An cl her 

A cioas in die house, 

A cross on the table, 

A cross in the four cornet? of 
the house I 

But this is not a house 
Nor is ie a table. 

But a perfect. cathedral, 

And wonderfully beautiful. 
Who can be seen in it ? 

Who sits therein f 
Lady Mary sits 
In the mid6t of the altar 
On a golden stool, 

With her face towards the east. 
She looked into the books. 

She looked to difl etent parts, 

To all the saints 
And all the just. 



of the Lady Mary. 

But whoever will know these 
words 

Am! will not repeat them. 
Every month, 

Every week, 

Every year and 
Every half year, 
HimthcMaicaPrecistawill take 
By the left hand. 

And will tend him 
On the crooked path, 

To tables cleared, 

To extinguished torches. 

To had food, 

To empty goblets, 

Where souls dark as coals 
Are flitting about 
Like (lies Amen. 

farianL 

She looked for them 
And found them. 

But only her Son, 

The Lord of Heaven 
Ar.d of the earth. 

However much -.he searched, 
She could not find Him. 

Then she took 
A white book. 

Ir. her right hand, 

The holy book 
Ir, her left hand. 

Then she looked 

And she searched 

Down the waters of the Jordan, 

And she saw no one : 

She heard no one. 

Then she took off 
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The white dress ol the angels, 

And she put on 

The black robes ol a nun, 

And the white staff 
In the right hand. 

The holy staff 
In the left hand. 

And she looked 
And she searched, 

Up the waters of the Jordan, 
And she saw no one 
And she heard no one. 

Only John, 

St. John, 

The godfather of the Lord. 
And as soon as she laid her eyes 
On him, she said to him : — 

" listen, John, 

St. John I 
Hast thou seen 
Or hast thou heard 
Of ray Son, 

Of thy Godson, 

The Lord of Heaven 
And of earth, 

And of all the Christiana ? ” 

" Holy Mother, 

With the sight of my eyes 
1 have not seen Him, 

With the hearing of my ears 
I have heard of Him ; 

That he is in the hands of tho 
Jews 

And the unbelieving heathens, 
For they have come together 
And captured Him, 

On the ‘ Great Thursday ' 
With great fury 



And great hatred, 

On the field of Pilate 
They have pursued Him, 

And on a cross of pine wood 
They have fastened Him ; 

A crown of thorns 
They have put on His head ; 
They have girded Him 
With a girdle of thistles ; 

With ash they have fed Him 
And they have put on Him 
A shir; of nettles. 

With bitter wine they have 
quenched Him ; 

And they have passed nails 
Through His hand* and feet 
They threw at Him three 
hatchets 

And throe rivers flowed. 

And if thou wilt see Him, 
Haste thither, 

To the fountain of Pilat, 
Where the birds are standing. 
Taking a mouthful of the 
water 

And giving praise to God. 

And when thou reschat there 
Wash thy face, 

Wash thy arm;, 

Look towards the east, 

Thou art sure to see Him, 

Like a luminous morning star.*' 
The holy mother listened to 
him 

And then she took to her 
journey, 

Weeping 
And crying. 
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With a loud voice up to 
Heaven, 

With tears rolling to the 
ground. 

Where the tears fell. 

Golden apples grew, 

The angels gathered them up 
And took them up to heaven. 
And wherever her foot trod, 

A red car of corn grew up, 

The ear of the corn 

Like the ointment of baptism, 

The gift of the Lord. 

And the Lady Maty went 
To the fountain of Pilat, 

Where the birds were stand- 
ing; 

They took a mouthful of water 
And gave praise to God. 

When she reached there 
She washed her face 
And washed her arms, 

But however much she 
searched 

She saw Him nowhere. 

Again she started and went. 

Weeping 

And crying. 

To the mountains of Garaleti, 
To the mountains of Jerusa- 
lem. 

.And to the hill of Egim. 

To a split up rock, 

Uke the edge of a knife, 

Like a sharpened point, 

To kill herself. 

But she could not take her bfe 
For the rock melted like wax, 



And flowed away like molten 
silver. 

No one in this worid saw her. 
No one in this world heard her 
Only Angelina, 

Marchelina, 

The 3isters of Lazarus, 

And to the Mother of God they 
said : — 

" O Lord, 

O Abraham, 

A wonderful thing we have 
seem 

A wonderful thing we have 
heard." 

And again they all went to the 
fountain of Pilat. 

And she washed her face 
And she washed her arms, 

And she looked 
And she saw. 

Her beloved Son, 

Like a luminous morning star, 
Coming towards her in holi- 
ness. 

When she saw Him, 

Sho said to Him : — 

11 0 , you flower of basilic, 

0, my Son. just come hither, 
And tell me in sooth. 

Why Thou hast given Thyself 
over. 

Why base Thou allowed Thyself 
To fall into the hands of 
strangers, 

In the land of the heathen ? " 
Why hast Thou not sought ,'to 
escape! 
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Why didst Thou not fly, (i.r. 
hide) 

Through heaven and upon 
earth. 

And under the earth, 

Under the roofs of houses, 
Through the bunch of flowers 
of the maidens, 

Through the bunch of flowers 
of Lhe youths, 

Through the mangers of the 
oxen. 

Through the folds of the 
sheep ? " 

" 0, holy mother. 

My beloved mother, 

I have not given myself up. 
Nor have I left myself (in 
their hands) 

For My sake, 

Nor for thy sake, 

But for the sake of the whole 
world ; 

For until I gave Myself up, 
Until I have left Myself in the 
hands of others. 

One neither saw 
Nor heard, 

The voices of birds. 

The song of the ploughman. 
Not a sheep with a lamb, 

Nor a cow with a calf, 

Neither mothers loved their 
children, 

Nor were the fields 
Green with grass. 

Nor did the fountain run cold 
water : 



And whoever died. 

Went straight to Hades. (lad) 
But from this time forth 
Torches will be lit in heaven, 
And they will never be ex- 
tinguished. 

And they will gather together 
And draw near 
The birds to their nestlings, 
The sheep to their Iambs, 

The cows to their calfs, 

And mothers to their children. 
Then will be seen, 

The fields green with graaa, 
And the fountains with cold 
water, 

And whoever dies. 

Will belong to God." 

Whoever knows these (words) 
And who will recite them. 
These two, three words, 

Left by the Lord, 

And given to us on this earth, 
Every month. 

Every week, 

Evening 
And morning 

When he lies down to sleep, 
When he rises up, 

Will neither see, 

Nor have. 

The land of Egypt 
And the house of bondage. 

But he will go and pass through 
Seventy - seven unquenched 
fires. 

And over seventy-seven slip- 
pery bridges, 
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Will go on and pats through 
Sevcnty-aevcn toll house free 
ol payment, 

And he will walk on 
To the right hand of the 
Father, 

In the Kingdom of Heaven, 
But whoever will know these 
(words) 

And will not recite them 
Every month, 

Every week, 

Evening 
And morning 



Lying down, 

And rising up, 

And does not remember -these 
holy words, 

Thera will come 
The archangels 
With Mother Eve, 

And they will take him 
By the left hand, 

And they will lead him 
Over the crooked path 
To his deeds, 

To the very bottom of hell 
Amen. 

(Marias, pp. 130-133 ) 



Of the two variants given here, the latter seems to be 
the more primitive. The Christian element is almost 
entirely absent and the mere substitution of the name 
of another god would suffice to make it an ancient 
hymn. One could vjritc a commentary in detail on 
almost every strophe of this last Christmas carol, but 
this is reserved for the more detailed study of the 
Rumanian charms and conjurations, as it belongs to 
that cycle and can only be properly understood in con- 
nection with that literature. For our purpose it is 
sufficient to show how an old apocryphal story has been 
grafted on to a totally ‘different one, the people instinct- 
ively feeling that there may have been an original con- 
nection between these two narratives. These Christmas 
carols have entirely the character of nature myths, and they 
show the transition from an epic narrative to a charm and 
conjuration. 

In considering these two examples we arc confronted 
with the old problem of whether the poem is older than the 
prose, the carol older than the story. If we study the 
history of literature in general, we find everywhere that the 
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poem and the song precede the simple recital in prose, 
and the reason is obvious ; the song originate also among 
illiterate people, and many nations have ancient ballads 
and songs whose language has never yet been committed 
to writing, From a purely historical point of view, this 
alone would suffice to determine the relation between these 
two. A song; moreover, can the more easily be learned by 
heart and retained by memory through its rhythmical 
form and through the framework of the constantly recurring 
refrain. It is just because of these refrains that it can 
easily be transmitted from generation to generation with 
very little alteration in the form, and it thus obtains a 
fixity which is not affected by time. True, it can be 
enriched by various additions and slightly changed in 
character by the substitution of one hero for another or 
one name for another, but in its essence it remains the 
same. Not so the mere talc, which is always in a fluid 
condition and very seldom crystallises. It is much more 
apt to change and deteriorate, to be shortened or amplified 
and altered almost out of recognition. All these facts 
militate in favour of the greater ancientry of the carol over 
the legend, 

It follows then that these carols may belong to a period 
anterior to Christian influences. One has only to modify 
a few incidents to remove the Christian character altogether 
and to be carried back to an anterior period of pagan 
worship which iic3 at the root of these carols. They also 
become a key to the understanding of a vast number of 
charms and conjurations found in Rumanian literature. 
John, tfie river Jordan, the fountain or the gate of Pilat, 
the two sisters of Lazarus, the mount Garaleul, and the 
picture of -Mary’s grief are constant features in the former 
and throw an unexpected light upon the origin of these 
names in the conjurations. They have been transferred 
from one to the other and have taken the place of the 
various fairies and demons, the good and evil pow-ers ; 
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and as for the Passion, if the name of Jesus did not occur 
in it with a few of the details taken from the New Testament, 
and it be readjusted to its primitive form, one would have 
the well-known figure of the suffering god, whose place is 
taken in the conjuration by the suffering patient. Needless 
to point out, the change in nature which is to take place 
a3 tho consequence of the Passion entirely agrees with all 
the traditions of the dying god. It is not here the place 
to dwell at any length on the relation between the carol 
and charm. I refer to it only as another oxample of that 
intimate relation between one set of traditions and another 
set of traditions, Book-lore and Folk-lore, and the mutual 
influence which they have exercised upon one another. 

The apocalyptic visions play also an important r61e, or 
rather the journey through Heaven and Hell, and to this 
category belongs then the apocryphal writing known 
as the Apocalypse of Mary. It runs on. parallel lines with 
the Apocalypse of Peter and the Apocalypse of Paul and 
belongs to the large cycle 0 i journeys through Heaven, 
Hell and Paradise, the highest and grandest representative 
of which is Dante’s Dwina Cmmadia. As already remarked 
above it thus belongs to a very large cycle and is not 
specifically a legend of Mary. But it has some peculiar 
features which distinguish it from all the other parallels, 
inasmuch as the character of a sympathetic friend with the 
sufferers in Hell is ascribed to Mary. She becomes the 
ready intercessor on behalf of the sinners, and then she is 
invested in the popular mind with tho attributes of the 
Great Mother, who is the ready helper in all cases of 
suffering and who is the only one who renders ready assis- 
tance to those stricken with illness by the malevolent agency 
of evil spirits. It is thus that she becomes as well the last 
help for the sinners after the Day of Judgment 

The Rumanian women have the custom of placing a 
bundle of finely spun flax behind the cross when the priest 
comes to bless tire house, for it is believed that Mary 
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collects all these bundles of flax and weaves out of them a 
huge net. She will work at it all the years until the Day ol 
Judgment. Then God will gather the just and good into 
Paradise and the unrepentant sinner who will remain will 
be cast down to Hell. But Mary will intercede for these 
sinners and ask God to allow her to dip her net into Hell 
three times and pull up as many souls as the net will hold. 
God will grant her request and she will dip the net once and 
haul it up filled with souls of all the sinners who could 
clamber into it and who could cling to it. This site will do 
once, twice and thrice, and yet Hell will not have been 
emptied. A few souls will still remain behind. When the 
devils see how few are left, they will start eating them up. 
When they have finished with them, driven by hunger, 
they will eat one another until only one will remain, the 
great Skaraotski. He will then be lied to the pillar ol Hell 
to die of hunger. And thus the world will be rid of all the 
devils. 

Having reached the Day of Judgment I have also reached 
the end of my tale. M Gaster. 




COLL ECTANE A . 



Folk-Lore of toe Isle of Skye. 

{ Folk-Lore , vol. xxxiiL, ?. 382 el .«?.) 



Among a people so conservative in reality aa the islanders, 
many old customs are sure to linger. One or two of these are 
very interesting, and some of the chief of them I shall endeavour 
to describe. There arc various festivals in the year breaking 
into the peaceful monotony of the crofters' existence, but the 
chief of these is Hallowe'en. I do not need to say that this is 
observed on the 31st of October, the eve of All Saints' Day. I 
do not also need to say that this Festival coincides with the 
New’ Year of the Ancient Colts, the time when the sun dies. It 
t* little wonder that the sun was an object of adoration, for even 
now, on the broad moors, open and bare, there is little enough 
of him, and what must it have been when the land was covered 
with the forests which have helped to form the great peat hogs. 

Before Hallowe’en in all the shops there is a great display of 
masks, or false faces, as they are more usually called in Scotland. 
This is in the village, for if the country people want them, they 
have to walk there for them. When the day comes, there is 
great preparation. All sorts of old garments arc produced and 
there is great dressing up. This is not confined to children, for 
quite grown-up lads take part in it. Sometimes the faces are 
only blackened, this mostly in the case of the older boys. On 
that night no door is dosed against the “ guiseis." They walk 
into any house without knocking, and penetrate into its recesses. 
The writer was sitting quietly in the drawing room one Hallow- 
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e'«n night, when the door was fiung open and a " guiser ” 
a talked in, But its courage failed it and it departed Ita sex 
was indeterminate, but meat likely female. Food must be 
provided for the visitors who arc generally 80 disguised aa to be 
quite unrecognizable. If scone3 and cakes and apple; are not 
left out, the guise rs make a raid or anything they sec. They 
exercise the greatest licence, sitting on tables or floors or chairs, 
just as they fancy, and singing songs or holding conversation 
with each other, but taking no notice of the inhabitants of the 
house. In the writer's house, the "guisets " generally confined 
themselves to the kitchen premises, and the licence which they 
used was so great in the way of seizing upon such things as they 
fancied, that the servant; were sometimes afraid, and never 
dared refuse them anything. After making the round o: the 
village, the lads climbed a hill near, called in English, Stormy Hill, 
and there they lit a bonfire. For weeks before, they collect 
materials lor this fire, here again exercising great licence, taking 
barrels, and even doors, wheelbarrows, or caits. No one’s coal 
cellar is sale. After the fire is lit and burning well, the lads run 
round and leap through it, doing this until all has been burnt 
away. Late the same night, the girls consult their looking- 
glasses to see if the face of their future husbands will appear. 
Of course, the two common storite of the face of Satan appearing 
and driving the girl insane, and the lace of the future husband, 
who had stolen in behind and looked over his sweetheart's 
shoulder, arc found in the island. The burning of nuts and 
" dooking " for apples take place in most homes during the 
evening, but it a impossible to say whether these are not derived 
from south country people coming in to the bland. In ca9e 
some readets do not know what these ceremonies arc I shall 
describe them briefly. Two nuts are placed on the hearth or 
the grate, representing a young man and a girl. If they bum 
together quietly, the course oi true love will run smoothly, but 
if they pep oil from each other, there will be trouble. Ir. 
■' dooking ‘ for apples, a large tub full of water is brought in, 
and apples thrown into it. Into this, the company, with their 
hands tied at their backs, duck their heads, trying to catch the 
apples in their mouths. Careful mothers, to avoid colds, insist 
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on their offspring standing on a chair, with the butt end ol a 
.'ark in their mouths and trying to spear the applet with the 
prongs, as the fork drops into the water. Another method 
of divination practised is to have three saucers, one with clean 
water, one with soot, and one empty. The clean water means 
a rich husband, the soot a poor one, and the empty saucer 
none. These are all practised in the town, more sophisticated 
than the country townships. There, though I have never seen 
the holding of the festival except in the town, I am told that in 
some parts the lads and young men get very riotous. There 
a great pulling up of cabbage stalks to see if the future partner 
for life i? to be straight in mind and body. After these arc 
pulled up, the youths run through the townships and play many 
rough pranks, throwing the cabbage stalks in at house doors, 
or at the windows which are frequently broken. They arc even 
more daring than the town lads in their raids on combustibles 
to make the bonfiree, and byres and stables arc watched lest 
they be stripped of their woodwork. The girls visit the church- 
yard at midnight to try their fortune whether it is to be good or 
bad. Their future husbands' wraiths are expected to appear. 
Samhain [the Celtic New Year) is mainly observed in the High- 
lands, but echoes of it linger in the Lowlands. Children, 
dressed up and with blackened faces, still come round to the 
doors of the housed in the small spa which is the present abode 
of the writer, and until recently, a fire was made by boys on 
Dunmyat, the romantic hill which overlooks the same spa of 
Bridge of Allan. I wonder whether the masks are the survival 
of the disguising themselves as animals which was practised by 
the ancient Celts in the orgiastic rites at Samhain. 

HOOMAXAY. 

I daresay there are few people in England at this day who 
know anything of their neighbours who do not know that 
Hogmanay is the 31st of December. I am no* concerned with 
the niuch-disputcd origin of the word, which has been discussed 
in the Folk-lore Journal before now, but with the way in which 
it and New Year's Day arc observed in. Skye. Early on ihc 
31st of December, the children of the district sally out on the 
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round of the houses. All ages, from sixteen down to two years 
old, take part in the rounds. At each door the groups of 
children stop and sing rhymes until the ir.mate* come out and 
give them pennies or sweets, cakes, oranges, or apples. Several 
rhyme8 are sung, the chief among them being the usual one : 

Get up, good wife, and shake your feathers, 

And do not think that we are beggars, 

We are only boys and girl* come out to play, 

And come to seek our Hogmanay. 

This rhyme is universal in Scotland. In the writer’s grand- 
mother’s day when the latter was a small child in Fife, more 
than a hundred ycare ago, in the very beginning of the nineteenth 
century or before that date, the children of the neighbourhood 
used to come singing the very same song. (With reference to 
H allow’ tn in the same place in Fife, the children used to sing 
the following rhyme : 

This is the nkht o' H&Towc'en 
A' the witches are to be seen. 

Some o' them black, an' some o’ them green, 

And some o' them like a randy quean.) 

The Hogmanay rhyme is also sur.g in many places at the 
present day in Scotland. Other rhymes the children in Skye 
sing are the following 

(1) A Christmas. A Christmas, 

A Happy New Year, 

A pocketful of money 
And a barrelful of beer. 

( 3 ) God bless the master of this house, 

God bites the mistress too 
And all the littie children 
That round the table go. 

(3) Hogmanay, Hogmanay, 

Give us a penny and let us away, 

If you haven't a penny, a ha’penny wiil do. 

If you haven't a ha’penny, God bicss you. 
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(4) A* I went down the river side 
The river gave a jump, 

If you've anything within the house 
Give us a big lump. 

(5) A Gaelic rhyme, of which to my regret 1 have not 

got the words nor the translation. 

I make no comment on the fact that most of these rhymes are 
in English, and that m the most Gaelic speaking corner of the 
British Isles. They must have been introduced long ago, 
however, as they had always been sung as far back as the memory 
of the oldest resident could go. These rhymes of course refer 
to the keeping of Hogmanay in the capital " city " (as the 
country people call it) of the island, but seme of them were com- 
mon then in the country townships also. A variation of No. 4 
is, " If you won't give us a whole cake; Give us a big lump." 

There was nothing striking in the keeping of New Year's Day. 
As everywhere in Scotland, " first-footing " went on, and the 
" first-foot " must not leave the house with empty bands, or 
ill-luck and scarcity would come to the penurious household 
which allowed such a tiling. Drinking went on, and it was 
considered a small offence lot a man to take a glaas at New 
Year, and, indeed, many did so then who never " tasted " at 
any other time. In the country districts, in many places Old 
New Year, the 13th of January, was kept instead of the 1st of 
January, New Style. 

Chasms. 

A charm for toothache was to take a nail from a coffin in the 
churchyard and hold it to the aching tooth. There was 3lso a 
written charm, and many country people possessed this, but I 
never saw one. 

A cure for erysipelas was to take a plant which grew abund- 
antly on old walls (I could never learn the name of this, but it 
seemed from the description to be wall-rue), hold it to the fire 
and then to the affected spot, and to go on doing this until the 
heated plant drew out the fire from the skin. 

A sprain was cured by taking a piece of string and tying 
knots in it. moistening the string with saliva as the knots are 
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Ike. I «ai told that this was essential. Then the healer say*, 
" As Jesus relieved horses in die stable, hearing them groan, so 
may bone go to bone, marrow to marrow, sinew co sinew." 

Snake bite was cured by putting a ar.ake’s head 00 the place. 
It could also be cured by putting to the place what is called a 
snake stone, a small scone with a hole in the middle, probably 
a spindle whorL This, however, was usod mostly to keep away 
snakes and prevent their biting. This stone was a most valued 
possession, and the only one I knew of in the village was hardly 
allowed to be shown. 

Medicines for various ailments were still made. The most 
popular tonic, an extremely bitter infusion, was made from 
buck bean, which beautiful flower grew abundantly in the bogs. 
Carrageen was given for debility, and the oil 0! the common seal 
was the cure for consumption. The eating of dulse and tangle 
was purifying for the blood, and sea water was arso a valuable 
medicine. 

The eel, though abundant enough, was never eaten, as it was 
believed unwholesome, owing to its alleged origin from horses' 
hairs. The pig was quite taboo, and in many parts the hare also. 
A well educated and cultured resident told me that he could not 
till that day sec a toad without fear, ss he had been brought up 
to believe it highly poisonous. A servant-woman of the writer 
from the neighbouring Isle of Lewu was terrified beyond speech 
when a toad came near her. In a land where cows are such a 
large part of the wealth of the people, there are many super- 
stitions about them. Among there are, fi) A chum must not 
be lent to a neighbour if one's cow has had only one calf, (a) 
A calf must have a little of its mother’s manure mixed with its 
food. (3) To cure a cow of any aiimont die best way a to take a 
piece of silver money or a silver ornament, pouring water over 
it while saying an incantation (which my informant was not 
able to give me in English), and giving it to the cow to drink. 

If a sheep appears sickly, the belief is that a shrew has jumped 
over it, hence the saying about an unlucky man, " The shrew’ 
has jumpod over hu back." Though a black cat is generally 
coniidcrcd lucky, one must not carry such over water. When 
the writer was leaving the island, a woman, Mrs. Macdougail, 
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who was the mother of one of the servant*, was in an excited 
state because an elderly black cat was one of tho parly going to 
the mainland. 

One or two belief* about peats exist. One must not take away 
a live peat without putting on two others. From a house where 
an infant bai not cut any teeth, one must not carry away live 
peat. 

To find out if any one has been speaking evil of one, one must 
take some stones, large stones for a tall person and small for a 
short, from a brook between one's own house and the suspected 
person's. These stones must be made rod hot in the fire, and 
kept there for twenty-four hours. Before being put in the fire, 
they must not be laid on the earth, but kept on a shove! on a 
high place. When red hot, they must be put into a pail of cold 
water. If they hiss, there is evil speaking, and as else hissing 
diminishes, so the evil speaking will shrink. When cold, they 
must be thrown towards tho adversary's house. The practice 
of making a clay image and sticking pins into the vital parts to 
cause injury to an enemy still existed until the writer left the 
island in 191 1. A small packet containing straw and stones 
and other rubbish with a bad wish said over it, and put among the 
thatch of a byre, will cause trouble with the cows. 

Certain people, for no apparent reason, arc lucky to meet if 
one is setting off on any business. One mu9t not, if one ia in a 
boat, cross before herring boats setting out to the fishing. They 
will turn and go home if one does so. One must not cross over 
to the sunny side of the road in front of any one passing by. 
The sign of the cross on one's breast keeps off the evil eye, also 
prevents harm from ghosts. A silver coin put under the 
threshold when a house is built brings good luck. To keep away 
witches from one's house, bury a piece of old iron near the gate 
and sow the path with salt. A man gave the writer a piece of 
old iron to bury at the gate of her new home, which she duly 
did. Salt is very lucky. A newly married couple in almcat 
all pares of Scotland, should find a dish of salt wailing them 
when they enter their new home. An infant should not be 
taken out before it is christened. A piece of iron should be put 
in its cradle. It should be taken upstairs before being taken 
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down. As this was impossible in the writer's house, the nurse 
stood on a chair with :t in her arms. This belie! is common all 
over Scotland. 

Certain day9 are lucky. Monday and Tuesday are unlucky 
days to move. Mbving then means either too long or too short 
a stay. Servants will not go to a new place on Saturday. This 
is common in Scotland and is sometimes inconvenient. " Satur- 
day's flitting is a short sitting,” is the saying. The saying about 
Thursday is, " Ii I had a lean lamb, 1 should sell it on Thursday.” 
If anyone is drowned in the sea, either by accident or suicide, 
the fish forsake their banks !or years to come. Suicides must 
not be buried in sight of the sea, but in the hollows of hills. In 
old days suicides were burnt. 

Mary Julia MacCulloch. 
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Dio: FOitMAZtOSB R SviLUEPO DEL MONOTEI3MO NEU.A 
SroaiA dell* Rslioioni: Volume I., L'Esseee Celeste 
neu-e Csedenze dei Popolo pRiMim'i. by Raffaece 
Pbttazmk!. Rome, Sccieth Editricc Athenaeum, IQ22 
Some twenty years ago or more, the publication ol the late 
Andrew Lang’s work on the Making of Religion, in which ho 
argued that the earliest form of religion among primitive peoples 
was a form of monotheism, provoked in thc3o pages some dis- 
cussion on the religion of the Australian natives. Mr. Lang 
asserted a pure form of monotheism for the Australian natives. 
Without committing himself to the exact origin of so unexpected 
a form of religion in peoples so low in the scale of civilization 
he compared it to the Hebrew form, and seemed by his rhe- 
torical exposition to challenge for it an origin and development 
very similar to chat of the Hebrews as delineated in the Bible. 
Shortly afterwards Father Schmidt, the editor of Anthrcfw, 
took the matter up in even a more extreme form, but after 
publishing one volume and promising further development of 
hii thesis, the war intervened and no more has. so far as I know, 
appeared. Last year the professor of the history of Religion 
in the University of Bologna, Prof. Petuuuoni, approached it 
from a different angle and produced a preliminary volume named 
at the head of this paper. With a good deal of skill and erudi- 
tion he analyses in it the arguments adduced on- behalf of Mr. 
Lang and Father Schmidt, and others rIbo who intervened in 
the discussion, and alter a full examination he decides that 
the Australian high gods were by no means to be equated, as Mr. 
Lang and after him Father Schmidt had concluded, with the 
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Hebrew Jehovah, but that they were ultimately derived from the 
sky. They owed nothing to the influence of the relipons of 
any peoples of higher civilizations, nor to an evolution by way 
of development, as Sir Edward Tylor had suggested, of higher 
religions generally ‘from animism, for they had issued through 
a primordial symbolism in a primordial monotheism, which 
was the direct result of life in the open air by uncivilized peoples, 
and the sight which they beheld everywhere of a boundless 
sky that seemed to have its face constantly directed upon them. 
This view it was that caused them to regard the sky-god as 
supreme and to endow it with the elevated attributes of omni- 
science, omnipotence, immortality and such ethical qualities 
as the mind in that stage was able to reach. Accordingly we 
find the god, to whom :s ascribed supremacy and creation, is 
also credited with these very powers which mark it out as the 
sky-god, -and that not in one people but practically everywhere. 

While, too, Lang is right in drawing a broad line of distinction 
between animism and the primitive monotheism of the sky-god. 
it is not because there is any wide distance between the ethical 
or Hebraic conception of the one and the other, or between the 
cultural stories and the sagas which, as Mr. Lang so frequently 
insisted, were merely a joke with no sort of sacrcdn«s about 
it; but simply because both were the invention of a people in 
an early stage of civilization, to whom animistic conceptions 
were unknown, and who saw no incongruity in the collocation 
of stories that would seem insufferable to us. 

From the Australian race Prof. Pettazaoni turns to other 
peoples of low civilization in either hemisphere, and finds 
everywhere the same high gods, the result of the impression on 
their minds of the lofty, all-pervading heavens. 

It is by no means invariably, however, that such a being 
receives worship ; for oftentimes he is reckoned as tco high 
above the world to trouble about men and their affairs. How- 
ever, where rain is needed he is frequently appealed to fer help, 
and is looked on as a giver of rain ; he is an ethical power and 
receives worship accordingly. Tne gift of rain and abundant 
harvests are then regarded as the condition and the reward of 
obedience to his will in this respect. In short, tho Heaven-god 
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an the source of thunder becomes the meat highly venerated 
divinity. 

Prof. Pcttazzoni does not offer us " a key to all the- myth- 
ologies." It is true that his work i 9 intended to include before 
its close a discussion of the genera! evolution of monotheism. 
But the present volume only extends to the beliefs of primitive 
peoples, leaving for consideration hereafter the evolution of 
forms of monotheism in other societies. 

In the meantime it must be said that the present volume, 
while putting the case only for what may be described as primi- 
tive societies, puts it efficiently and forcibly ; and we shall look 
forward with interest and curiosity to the further development 
of a theme so well advocated. 

E. Sidney Maitland. 



Mazes and Labyrinths : a General Account, op their 
History and Deveiofm3nt, by W. H. Matthews, 
B.Sc. London, Longmans, Green & Co., 1913. Price i 8 s 
net. 

The author tells us that his object is "simply to provide a 
readable survey of a subject which, in view of the luro it has 
exercised throughout many ages and under a variety of forms, 
ha? been almost entirely neglected in our literature— the subject 
of mazes and labyrinths treated from a general and not a purely 
archaeological, horticultural, mathematical or artistic point of 
view." The book is obviously the work of an enthusiast, the 
illustrations (151 in all) are a notable feature anti the biblio- 
graphy is admirable. The earlier chaplets arc a comprehensive 
summary of the information to be found in the classical writers 
and the researches of later explorers. He deals at considerable 
length with die Cretan labyrinth and later with the effect of the 
discoveries consequent on Sir Arthur Evans' excavations on the 
then accepted etymology of the word labyrinth. Undoubtedly 
the most interesting chapters, particularly to English readers 
and to students of folk-lore, are tkceo which deal with turf 
labyrinths in this island and their origin, stone labyrinths and 
rock engravings and the Dance or Game of Troy. The simi- 
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larity between Turi labyrinths and the French pavement laby- 
rinths is an Interesting point. The author says nothing of 
Turi labyrinths in Ireland. If they are unknown in that 
country the fact is surely sufficiently remarkable to be worth 
mentioning. He dots not treat at any length of the geographical 
distribution of the most famous European mazes, but ha careful 
collection of the local names given to these devices is par- 
tieu'arly interesting. Indeed, one cannot help regretting that 
he has not gone further in this matter, for there must he local 
legends about these curious names. For instance in Iceland, 
where the mazes arc sometimes formed of earth, the name 
applied is Vblundarhus (Wieland’s or Wcy land’s House). 
This raises a host of questions, but the author takes us no 
further. He cites Dr. Fewkes, the Chief of the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology, who some fifteen years ago investigated the 
ancient Indian pktographs of labyrinthine type; and Mr. 
Matthew’s own opinion :s that the labyrinth was introduced to 
the Indians by the early Spaniards with whom it would have 
been a familiar symbol. Believers in Plato’s Atlantis might 
prefer to accept the theory that the labyrinth, both in the 
Old World and the New, had a common origin of remarkable 
antiquity. (See Ignatius Donnelly’s Atlantis.) 

About a fifth of the book is devoted to the floral labyrinth 
the dwarf-shrub maze and the topiary labyrinth or hedge maze. 
It is a curious fact that in the whole range tt sixteenth and 
seventeenth century gardening manuals by English writers 
there is very little about the hedge maze, but dwarf-shrub 
mazes planted with hyssop, thyme, etc., are described, with 
plans for their construction, by nearly all of them. That they 
were a common feature ever, in small gardens is evinced by the 
fact that plans for them arc given in the first and surely the 
most charming book on cottage gardening — The Country House- 
vijt's Garden {1618). 

Mr. Matthews treats at length, also of the famous French 
maze* of the latter half of the seventeenth century and of the 
dccthof o! trie Dutch gardens (with an illustration of that at 
Loo, the Dutch home of William and Mary). 

The book is a delightful survey of a delightful subject. The 
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author emphasises that there is room ior much research and for 
the possibility o( highly interesting discoveries in rwpect of 
almost every phase of tlic labyrinth’s past history, but his 
book will certainly ensure a revival of interest in and conse- 
quently die preservation of those few relies of rustic revelry and 
prehistoric magic which yet remain with us in the shape of the 
turf labyrinths. Eleanou* Sinclair Rohde. 



The Cutheroe District: Proverbs and Sayings, Customs 
and Legends, and much on its History, by W. S. 
Whims. Clitheroe, Advertiser and Timet Co., 1920. 

Mr. Weeks gives us in this pamphlet an interesting collection 
of Lancashire folk-lore. Tho legends of Peg O'Neil's Well, 
the Devil's Footprints on Pendlc, and the stones dropped by 
him on Apronfull Hill, the devil appearing to the tailor, the 
Death Omen of the Parkers, the Old Hall Boggart, Haunted 
Houses, the Grindleton Witch, the nesting of a funeral con- 
ferring a right-cf-way, the Legend of tho Brackens, of Pudsay's 
Leap — such and many others arc examples of the valuable 
collection of local folk-lore. 
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CHARLOTTE S. BURNE. 

It a a sad duty which fails upon in to record the parsing away 
of Miss Burne, with whom we have been so long associated in 
the work of the Society, and who had done ao much ior folk-loie 
that we had hardly dared to look forward to the Society without 
her gracious presence and influence ; indeed, we had hardly 
thought it possible. Even when ahe was strucx down, when it 
was known that the dread disease from which she suffered was 
mortal, and that we could not expect her back to share our 
councils and to help forward the work she so greatly loved, and 
which owed so much to her enthusiasm and untiring zeal, we 
did not tliink of her as taken away ; if we did not look for her 
return our thoughts involuntarily went back to her ar.d 
measured what we did by her wise and gentle standards. She 
had been ao long identified with the Society and its scientific 
work that we could not imagine it without her. But to our 
sorrow' the inevitable end at last has come. 

Though site was collecting and studying folk-lore in Shrop- 
shire before the Folklore Society began its career, she did rot 
immediately join it : it was not until 1883 that her name appears 
in the list ol members. She began her study by collecting 
information -for the Severn Valley Naturalists' Field Club, and 
her note* interested so much the Secretary of the Club that he 
prevailed on her to allow Mii? Jackson to sec them. This lady, 
in collecting materials for her contemplated Shiopikvt Word- 
Book, had naturally become so much interested in the folk-lore 
as well as the dialect of the peasantry that she proposed to follow 
up her work on the dialect by another work on the folk-lore 






Tliis led co a friendship between the two ladies, both of them 
interested in l!ie Shropshire peasantry. Mils Jackson suffered 
from ill-health, and before very long it became clear that she 
could not expect to have the strength to carry out her plans. 
Dying, she commended both tasks to Miss Burne, and left her 
collections to her with full information as to her intentions and 
the shape they were to take. She could not have chcsen more 
wisely. Miss Burne entered fully into her wishes and loyally 
carried them out. First the Word-Book, and then after a Little 
delay, necessitated by further collection and investigation, the 
book on Shropshire Folk-lore were given to the world. It was, 
1 believe, the first time the folk-lore of a county was published 
—a: any rate in u form so complete and so scientific. And it 
was at once received with acclaim, not only by persons interested 
in the county, bur by students and others interested all over 
the country' in folk-lore — a study then gradually finding its 
aims and methods ; and Miss Burne was welcomed aa a recruit 
from whom much might bo expected in the coming years. 

At the annual meeting in 18S7 3 he was chosen as a member 
of the Society's Council, Meanwhile aho had been busy greatly 
incrcaaing and putting into order Kiss Jackson’s folk-lore 
collections, and the book, a large, well-printed volume of up- 
wards ol 650 pages, was issued in 1883. It was hailed as a 
valuable contribution to the rising science of folk-lore. 

Her experience as a collector, her keen appreciation of the 
meaning and methods of folk-lore, and her wide knowledge were 
speedily found to be of value. She took a useful part in framing 
the original Handbook of Fctk-lo’* issued by the Society under 
the editorship of Sir Laurence Gommc, and she contributed 
much to the organisation and success of the Folklore Congress 
of London in 1891. Subsequently to this, however, she was for 
some time occupied in duties which precluded much attention 
to folk-lore. When released from these she returned to scientific 
work, and at the invitation of the Council of the Society she 
undertook the editorship of Folk-Lore. Under her care and 
energy it quickly attained a development worthy of the Society, 
as the large and valuable volumes of the years before the war 
remain to show. 

In the year ><&) she was unanimously chosen President of the 
Society, the first woman to occupy that position. She accepted 
with much misgiving, which proved to have no justification. 





for though, as she notes in her first Presidential Address, a woman 
had not previously delivered such an address to a learned sodety, 
she was appointed with the concurrence of everyone, and not 
only delivered two uncommonly able and striking addresses, 
but in her administration of the affairs of the Society assisted to 
raise it to the highest pitch of influence. The Handbock of ifipj 
was by that time out of print as well as out of date, and a new 
edition was imperative. Miss Burnt took up the work, and it 
was her erudition, tact and determination in the chair of the 
committee to which it was entrusted that carried it through 
after long and arduous discussions. Nor was she satisfied to 
res: on this achievement. She seemed to have an eagerness 
and capacity for work that nothing could exhaust. The new 
Handbook was hardly completed before she had thrown herself 
into a work more arduous still, being nothing less than the 
compilation of a corpus of British Folk-lore, or at least of the 
first part of such a corpus by undertaking a new edition of the 
Calendar Customs of Brand's Vulgar AntiquilUs, which had 
been suggested by Dr. Crooke. A committee was termed with 
Mr. Wheatley as chairman, and on his unfortnnatc demise Mils 
Bume succeeded him. But her own work was nearly done 
She presided over the labours of the committee for a year or 
two with her unquenchable ardour. But one day in ipSJ 
she was struck down by apoplexy, and though she survived 
until a few weeks ago the p-ower, but not the love for the Society 
and the feeling of the urgency of the toil to which she was called, 
hod forsaken her. She leaves us with a legacy that needs, and 
will repay, ali our care to bring to its full fruition. 

E. S. H. 

We have also to record with much regret die deaths of two 
scholars who have done much service in the cause ol anthro- 
pology and folk-lore— Professor T. W. RhyB Davids, the fore- 
most British authority on Buddhism, and author of numerous 
works on the subject ; and of Dr. James Hastings, the editor 
d various Dictionaries of the Bible, and, in particular, of the 
great Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, the work of his later 
ycare. 
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1000. Heather. P. J.. Esq.. 8 Laurel Rd.. Wimbtodca. S.W. ao. 

1903. Henderson. C. A.. Eaq., l.CS.. B.A.. Bunliyetam, Madras, per 

Bank Cd Madras. Bangalore. 

C. I90«. Hlldburgh. W. L., Esq., HA., Ph.D.. F.S.A.. Hotel Rembrandt, 
Thor loo Plaw. S.W. 7. 

iosi. HUls.’Mra. A. Goldatoo. Ncttllee. Mitcham Lane, S.W. 16. 

1914. KUtoc-Simpsco. M. W„ Eaq.. Solo Street Houso, Farareham, Kent. 

[El Kanttra. S.E. Algeria.] 

1910 Hocait. Capt A. M.. Anuradhapura. Ceylon 
0. 1S83. Hodgkin. j. H„ Esq.. F.L.S.. F.I.C, K.C.S., 97 Hamlet Cardens. 
Ravanaeourt Park. W. 6. 

1904. Hcdgsan. Miss M L. The Go(t School. Fleet. Hants. 

>919 Hodmn. Miss R„ Tbe laurels. Walsall Rd.. Lichfield. 

1921. Hod*®, T. C, Esq.. 10 Wood Lane, Hlghsate, N. 

soib. Hoamann-Krayer. l>r.. 44 Hirtbodcuweg. Basel. SmteerUod- 
i9to. Holder. H. C. Esq. National Liberal deb. S.W. 1. 

1901. Holmes. T. V. Esq. F.G.S , J 3 Creams Hill, Greenwich. SE. 10. 

1918. Hope. R. C., Esq . x Esplanade. Baroham-an-Sea. 
i«i. Koaaetvld, H. W., Esq. Shire KaU. Gloucester. 

1901. Howitt. Miss Mary E. B„ Eastwood, Lucknow. Victoria, Australia. 

1919. Huckett. Miss M. C„ Gfov«jity Settlement, R'oech Street, Jacob 

Circle, Bombay. per Barclay 's Bank, 1 Broadway, Church End. 
Finchley. N. 

1915. Huddart. Mrs. Codwells. Haywards Heath. Sussex. 

189?. Hull. Miss Eleanor. 14 Stanley Gardens, Netting Hill \V. 11. 
«9IJ. Hutton. J. H.. Esq. B A., I.C.S., Kohlraa, Naga HUB. Assam. 
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l»oo. im Thuin. Sir E. F„ C.B., LL.D.. K.C.MC. Cockenrie How?. 
Preatoopatia, East Lothian. 

xcss. Irvine. Miss jane, 46 Hanover House. Regent's Pack. N.W. 

19*3. Jackson. II. Seiwyn. Esq., F.R.Hist-Soc.. 6s Upper Thlse Hill 
S.W.3. 

1911. jacksoo. L. Esq. The Academy, Greenock. 

1916. Jamas, Rev. E. 0., U Lilt., F.R.A.I.. F.G.S., Holy Trinity Vicarage, 

Reading. 

1918. Jarratt. H. F.iq.. 2O Palace Hoad, Strontium HUI. S.W. 3. 

I9JI- Jaachke Rr. Esq . 16 High Street. New Oxford Street. W.C a. 

1917. Jcnkinson. Mr*. C.. a; Poteteod Rd.. Oxford. 

1891. Jevons. F. B.. Esq.. M.A., UltD., Hatfield Hail. Durham and 
Gedling. Notts 

i*ii. Joce. Ml« D H.. 3i Cambridge Road. Cottenham Park, S. W 9, 
:o:6. Johnson, Humphry J. T„ Eaq.. Oak Hum. Derby. 

19U. Johnston. R. F„ Esq.. H.B.M. Location. Tbo Imperial Palate. 

The Forbidden City. Peking. 

1010- Jonea. Kn. Bryan J.. LlaaawiEy. Dundalk. 

1920. Jones. E.. Esq.. MJ>., 81 Hurley Street, W. 1. 

«9S0. Jones. Professor T. Gwynn. Einlyi Aberystwyth 
1915. Jengharaa. R. L., Hjq., per G. E Sttchert A Co., a Star Yard, 
Carey Street. W.C. 

spaa. Kaye. Ci.pt H. Gordon, Norwood. Huddersfield. 

:0i3. KeUler, Alexander. Esq. 4 Charts.) St„ Berkeley Sq., W. s. 

C. io>B. Kelly. Paul Esq., J32 Cheaps!)!*. E.C a. 

1894. Kennedy. Miw L, Fairaci*. Concord. Mass.. U.S.A. 

1897. Ker. Professor W. P., M.A., 93 Gower Street. W.C 1. 

1913- Kipling, Rudyard. Esq., The Athenauro Club. S.W. t. 

191s. Knabenaaue. Dr. A.. Zum &hld*sh. FoUilcon, Zurich. Switxertand. 
1923. Krappc, Dr. A H., Flat RWer, Mo.. U.S.A. 

191 1. Lake, H. Ccote. Esq.. Heage House. Crouch Hill, N. 4, 

:9!7. Lake. Mia. E. Ccote, Keagn Housa. Crouch Hill. N. «. 
ton. Landtaan. Dr. G-, Helsingfors Univewity, Finland. 

1919- Laurie. G. E. Esq., g Upper Crescent. Belfast. 

1905. leather, Mrs. E. H . Castle House. Weobley. R.S.O. 

19:4. Lebcur, Mrs. G. A., 9 Windsor Credent. Mannamead. Plymouth. 
1930. Lewis. Capt H.. Pentwyn. Feotyrcfc, Cardiff, 
igso. lewis. Mu. J. Herbert. M.A.. O.B.E., 33 Groevenor Road. S.W. 1. 
igal Lousj, Tbo Rov. Thomas. 41 Cornwall Avenue. Wood Groan, N. 

1933. Llcyd. Bertram. Esq., 33 Pariihlll Road. Hampstead. N.W. 3. 

1883. Lockhart. The Hon. J. S. Stewart. c,"o Hong Kong and Shanghai 
Bank. 9 Gratechurch Street. E.C. 

1909. Lones. T. E. Esq., LL.D., Chllvets Coton, Alexandra Road. 
Watford 

:90s. Lovett, K.. Esq, 13 Godstone Road. Caterham Vtlley. 

1901. Lucas. Harry. Esq.i Hilvcr. St. Agnes Read. Moseley, Birmingham. 
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i 9 u. Macdonald, C. Ena-. M.D., Wildwood, Hwtemere, Svncv. 

1921. Mackay. R. F. B„ Esq., Gleneruitteu. Oban. Argyll. 

1920. M'Kay, J. G., Esq. jj Curzon Rd . Muiwell HUI, N. 10. 
i9tj- Madeod, Mas Liete, 7 Slonor Rd.. Kensington. W. 

1893. Major. A. F . Esq. OB.E., Biirost, 30 The Waldrons. Croydon. 
1918. Malcolm, Capt L. W. G.. Museum and Art Gallery. Bristol. 

1900. Marett, R. tt„ Esq. M.A. D.Sc., Ewt« Collage, Oxford IVU,- 
Ptuxdr*t. 

19M. Martin-Harvey. J. S. C. Esq.. Christ Church, Oxford. 

1917. Marvin. Dwight, Eeq., 55 Fernwecd Rd . Summit. New Jerasy, U.S. A 

1922. Matt. Mra 0. Edlfon. c/o Bnriih Vice-Consul. Palma Ma]orca.Spa!n 
i8&3- Matthews. Mist E. Rayrnead, Park Read, Watfoid. 

1902. Maxwell, W. G, Esq.. Attorney General, Kedah. Malay Peninsula. 
1905. May ‘am, P.. Eaq.. 32 Watllag Street. Canterbury. 

1918. MeUor. R. K.. Eiq., U-welyn Chamber*. Colwyn Bay. 

1918. Mecon. V. K. Raman, Esq.. Hill Bungalow, Tripanlttura iGoohia 
State), Iadta. 

189*. Merrick. W. P„ Esq.. Woodleigh. Sbeppwton. 

19:5. Migood. F. W. H.. Eaq.. Northcote. Christchurch Rd.. Wording. 
•-891. Milne. F. A., Esq., HA„ u Old Square. Lincoln's loo, W.C.J 
ISrcnluij). 

1902. Milroy, Mrs. M. E. The Oast House. Farnham, Surrey. 

: W . Mitchell, W„ Eaq.. .4 FcefcesieM Road, Aberdeen 

1S93. Mend. Mrs Prtdg. 20 Avenue Road, Regent’s Park. N.W. 8. 

1923. Matt. Mrs. M. S . Writers’ Club. 10 Norfolk St. Strand. W.C. 2. 
19*0. Murray. IBs ExceJeacy J. H. B_. Government House. Port Moresby, 

Papua iper E. J. Coles. Madie'a Ubrary. 34 New Oxford Street. 
W.C. 1). 

1897. Myfts, J. L. Eaq.. M-A., F.S.A.. 101 Banbury Road, Oxford. 

1920. Newman. L. F.. Eeq.. St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. 

[921. Nlcholl, Dr. Maurice, 1,6 Harley Street, W. 1. 

19:9. Noecutt, E. A. Esq- 27 Cannon St. E.C. 4. 
t9U. Nouny, M Emile, 62 Rue de* £co>e, Paris. 

19:8. Olcott. Mis* F. J.. 1270 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn. N.Y.. USA 
1916. O’May, J.. Eaq., c,'o Barker A Co . Chartered Bank Chambers. 
Singapore. 

tSSfl. OrdUh. T. Fairman, Esq. F.S.A., Langdalo. Heme Bay. 

1890. Owen. Miss Mary A., 306 North Ninth Street. St. Joseph'*. Missouri. 
U.&A. {Ilex. Memoir). 

19*1. Oaanne. Rev. J. F.. St. Rune du Bou, Guernsey. 

19*1. Page. A. J., Esq., I.C.S., c/o Tho* Ccok & Son. Rangoon, Burma. 
1911. Partridge. Miss j. B., WeMeld. Mincblahampton. Clo*. 
t9*l. Pauley, C. R.. Esq., M.C , Kohrnia, Naga HiUa, Ajsam, India. 

19:0. Pendlebury, C., Esq., Arlington House. 39 Buriingtcm Rd., Gunoert- 
bury. W. 4. 

1910. Perry. W. J.. Esq.. 170 Cecal Street. Moss Sfoc. Mar.thtster. 
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19 * 1 . Pod. Mrs. Willoughby, Eaglescarao. Haddington. Scotland. 

1918. Pops vi:. Plot Paolo, University. Belgrade. Serbia, 
c. 1879. Power. Sir D'Arcy, K.B.E.. M.A.. MB.. F.S.A.. io» Chandos 
Street. Cavendish Square. W. 1. 

1906. Raleigh. Miso K. A.. i« St. Quiatln Avenue, N. Kensington, W. 10. 
1920. Ray. Kumar S. Kumsr. Eoq.. 5* Police Hospital Road. Calcutta. 
1917- Head. Mlet Moutray. The Gate Houoe. Wadhurat. Sureex. 

IMS. Reade. John. Esq. 340 Leval AvMM, Montreal. Canada 
1920. Reay. Major T.. Edens Lawn. Haltwhlitie. Ma Cirhsie. 

102a. Rice. David T.. E»q„ Oddington House. Moreton-in-the-Marih. 
1906. Richard* F. J.. Eoq.. LC.S., c/o Grindlay & Co . 54 Parliament 
Street. S.W. «. 

1 91 1. Richardson, Kiw Ethel. The Vyse-tn- Hants. Basingstoke. 

1923- Robbers, J. G.. Esq., 131/153 Singel. Amsterdam. 

1920. Robert* ProiessorStacloy. University College of Wades. Aberystwyth. 

1921. Robertaca, F. W. Esq., I.C.S.. Collector o£ Safcon District. Madras. 
1923- Rohde. Mlw E.. Cranium Lodge. Reigote. Surrey'. 

1903. Rode. D.. Esq.. MO. CM.. I St. Deveoick Terrace, Colts. 

Aberdeenshire 

190X. Rose, H. A., Esq.. Milton House. La Haule. Jersey. 

t 9 Ji. Row. Haicld E A.. Esq., XT GUI University. Montreal, Canada. 

1910 Rose. H. J„ Esq.. University College ol Wales. Aberystnith. 

C. 1891. Rouoe W H. D-, E*j.. Lltt.D., Perse School House. Glebe Rend, 
Cambridge {Vto PunUn,}. 

1918. Routed ge. Mm. Sconxby. 9 Cadogan Mansion*. Sloanc Square, 
S.W. 1. 

1921. Roy. Sarot Chandra, Ranchi. Chota Nagpur. India [Hon. Member). 

1904. Rusher! ord. Miss B.. Meadowbank. Fort Caae, Rons Shim. 

1920. Ryder. Miss M., m Pevenaey Road. Eastbourne. 

toga. Sanderson. G. Meredith. Eoq.. Zomba. Nyaniaad. 

1879. Sayce. The Rev. Pro £«sor A. H.. M.A.. LL.D., D.D., 8 Chalmers 
Crescent. Edinburgh {Vict-P’tiibnl). 

1923. Schapera. I, Esq.. Gordon Lodge. Gordon St., Cape Town, S. Africa, 
rptr. Schmidt, Dr. F. S’, St: Gabriel MOdllng. Vienna. Austria- 

1921. Scott. J. S.. E*q„ Trinity College. Cambridge ; and Eridine. Port- 

Inalsherrtci. by Taynuilt. Argyll. 

1895. Sdigmon, C. G.. Esq.. M D„ Coart Ley* Toot Baldon. Oxford. 
1926. Seton. Sir M. C., C.B . 26 Upper Hark Road. N.W. 3. 

1909. Shakespeare. Col. J.. 1 J Alexandra Court. Maida Vale. W. 9. 

19x9. Sharp. Cecil J.. Eso., 4 Maresfield Gardens. K.W. j 
:*m. Shewan. A., Esq., M.A.. LL.D., Seagate. St. Aadrow*. fife. 

1S96. Singer. ProfeMor, 97 Lanpeoatraaw. Bern. Smticrbad. 

1917. Singh, H.H. The Raja Sir Bhuri. Chimba. vii DaBiousie. Punjab. 

ptr King. King 4 Co.. Box no, Bombay. 

1921. Smith, Profewor Elliot. 31 BeUixe Crescent, N.W. 3. 

>913. Smith, Prof John A.. Magdalen College. Oxford. 

1893. Spore. Mrs. H. Hamish. F.R S-G.S., American able House. Stam- 
boul, Constantinople. 
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loss. Sprolat. MM X. W„ Habscdaahcn’ Ariel ScIvaI, Acton, w, j. 
1S99. Stair. Professor Frederick, University of Chicago. Chicago, U.S.A. 
(Hon. Mombir). 

1909. Stetatrer. H. Eaq.. 8/: Wilhelm Straasc, Munich. Germany. 

IQ!!. Stewart. J. A-. E»q„ Kyanske, Upper Bnrma. c.'o then. Cook * 
Son. Rangoon. 

1909. Sullivan. W. C.. Esq. B.A. 1443 X. Meridian Street. Indiana polii, 

lad.. USA. 

1889. Tabor. C. J . Esq. The Whit* House, Knotte Green, Leytoo. E. 10 

(Hon. Aui<lv). 

19x3. Talbot. P. Atnaury, Era. Abbot’s Mcctor, Inkberrow. Wore*. 
1885. Temple. Uenl-Col. Sir R. C. Bart. C.I.E. F.R.G.S.. The Sub. 
Worcester. 

C. 1896. Thorns*. N. W„ Eaq. Egwobo. Trefonen. Oswestry. 

1922. Thompson. T. W.. Eaq. M.A., F.C.S. Trent View. Repton. Derby. 

1921. Thompson, W. B. Eaq., United University Club. Poll Mall East. 

S.W. 1. 

1915. Thurston. Edgar. Eaq. C.I.E.. Cumberland Lodge. Kew, Surrey. 

1910. Torday. E. Eaq. Apr ley House. S. Parade. Llandudno. 

191X. Terr. Mass Donta, Catlett Park, Eaetbam, Chtahiie. 

1887. Tra van cote, H.H. The Maharajah of. Hunir, Cutchsrry, Trtvaa- 
drum, India. 

1878. Udai. His Honour J. S., F.AS., i« Neville Coart, X.W. 8. 

1917- Waddell. Lieut. -CoL L. A.. 35 Campbell St. Grteno:*, Scotland. 
1918. Waites, Mils Maigt C. Mount Holyoke CoUege, Sooth Hadley. 

MM, VSA. (per G. P. Potr-ama. 1* Bedford St-, W.C. a). 

1922. Watkins. Alfred, Keq.. F R.P.S., J.P.. 5 Harley Court. Hereford. 
t 9 »o. Watt Smyth. Mr*. 77 Victoria Rd„ Kensington. W. 

C. 1910. Webstar. Prof. Hutton, University of Nebraska. Station A. Lincoln. 
Nebraska, U.S.A. 

2910. Weeks. The Rev. J. H„ 61 Locfen Rd. Tooling Cammco. S.W. 17. 
1910. Weeks, W Self. Eaq.. P.S.A. Westwood. Clitberc*. Lancashire 
1913. Wrinborg. H. J.. Esq. The Park. North Rd.. Nottingham. 

1913. Weinberg. Mrs. K. Hardwick Ho. The Park, Nottingham. 

2928. Weld Blundell. Herbert. Eaq. Brooks’s. St. James’ St. SW. t. 
2908. Weetermarek, Prof. E., Ph.D. Woodman’s Cottage. Bo* Hill, 
Dorking. 

2897. Weston. Miss J. L. Lyceum Club. PtccadlUy. W.; 2* Rue de la 
VUle, l’Evequ*. Paris. VHP. 

2910. Wottropp. T. J.. Eaq. 215 Strand Rd.. Sacdymount, Dubko. 
I 9 t 8 . Whale. C„ Eaq . *0 York Terrace. Regent* Hark. N.W. 2. 

192 *. Wharton. Dr. E. Adela. Backhmst Cottage. WUkyham. Sussex. 
1922. White, J. G. Eaq.. WTUIamaon Building. Cleveland. Ohio. U-S.A. 
per B. Quaritefc, xx Gralton St. W. 

2917* Wickwar, J. W„ Esq. 81 Kiimartin Avoous, Norhary. S.W. 26. 
1919 Wltttns, J. B„ Esq. Doliorgan. Kerry/ Montgomeryshire. 
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1921 * Willtomt, F. Eliot. Esq.. Oeklyngo Manor Hou**, Mill Road. 
Eastbourne. 

1916. Willis. Miw Nina dc L.. C Ciixor Su Mayfair. W. x. 

I oil. Wilson. Professor J. T.. F.R.S.. St. John's College. Cambridge. 
1911. Wingate, Mrs. J. S„ Northfield, Minnsoota. U.S.A, 

C. 1893- Wiaendoxff, K, K*q. 19 Nadeschklnskiir*. St. Petersburg, R nail a. 
1932. Wollf, N., E*q 164 Columbia Heights. Brooklyn, New York. U.S.A. 
1890 Wright, A. R. Esq.. F.S.A., H.M latent Office, *3 Southampton 
Boildingn. Chancery Uuse. W.C- a. 

1921. YaonglU, K., Esq.. 262 Chonii, Hag* Cko, Uahigome, Tokyo. 
Japan, perGoTdon ft Cotch, 13 St BrUlc St, E.C. 

1917. Votti, Major W. IMrcnval. Janice United Service Club, London. 

S.W. 1. 



SUBSCRIBERS (temeted u Man*. 1913). 

1911. Aarhns State Library, Airbus, Denmark, por W Dawson ft Sara. 

Cannon Hoob*. Bream's BalMlnga, E.C. 

1B93. Aberdeen Public Library. per G. M. Fnuer, Esq.. M.A., Librarian. 
1894. Aberdeen University library, por P. J. Anderson. Esq., Librarian, 
19OJ. Adelaide Poblic Library, South Australia, per Agent General (or 
S. A 11? train Australia House, Strand. W.C. a. 

1716. American Academy In Romo. Porta San Paocraiie, Rome, Italy, 
per A. \Y. Van Barreo, Esq. 

1917. American Museum 0( Natural Hittoiy. 77th Street and Central 
Park "’rat. New York. U.S.A. per Fred. IL SOiyth, Esq. 

1891. Amsterdam. The University library of. per Kirberger ft Reaper. 
Booksellers. Amsterdam 

8879. Antiquaries. The Society of, Burlington House, W. 

1905. Asiatic Society ol Bengal. 1 Park Street. Calcutta, per B. Quail tea. 
11 Grafton. Sireet. W. 

1914. Bailiie’e Institution, Glasgow, per J. B. Douglas. Esq , 203 West 
Geoige St. Gas cow. 

1919. Bedford Free Poblic Library, Maas. U-S^„ per C. E. Stochert. 

1881. Beilin Royal Library, p« Asher 4 Co.. 14 Bedford St., Corent 

Garden, W.C. 

1920. Ihhlkteca Nazioosle di Brers, Milan, Italy, per Sirupkin, Marshall 

ft Co. 

18&0. Bibliothbqoa Natl cci ale. Pans, per C. Xlinckrieck. 11 Rue de 
Lille, Paris. 

1884. Birmingham Free Dbrary, Ratclide Place. Birmingham, per 
W. Bowel, Esq. 

1882. Birmingham library, do The Treasurer. Margaret St., Birmingham. 
1908. Bishop? gate Institute. Bishop-gate St. Without. EC, per C. W. F. 

Gora, Esq., Ubrarian. 
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1878 

:88i 

1901 

1891 

1906. 

t*>9 

1917 * 

1905. 

xgoB. 

.598. 

1915- 



i&9» 

1919. 

19:9. 



1920 

«9»« 

.&J4 

I»79 

.890 



Bordeaux University Library, 10 Conn Pasteur, Bordeaux. per 
W. Dawson A Sana. 

Iiersenvcrcln Deutsehen 3uckhiadler. 91 Schluitafach. Leiptlg. 

per Aligemrine Deutsche Credit, Aratalt. 

Boston Alhencutn. Boston, U.S.A.. per E. G Allan 4 Son. Ld. 
14 Crepe St, W.C. 

Boston Public Ubrary. Mata., U.S.A., per G. E. Stecbwt ft Co.. 
2 Star Yard. Carey St.. W.C. 

Bradford Freo Public library, Dariev St, Bradford, per Batl.r 
Wood. Eiq. 

Brighton Free Ubrary, per H. D. Roberts. Esq., Chief Librarian 
Brighton. 

Bristol Central Library. per E R. Norris Hathews. Esq.. F.R. 
Hist. Soe. 

Brooklyn Public Ubrary, per G. E. Stechon & Co, a Star Yard. 
Carey St, W.C. 



Calcutta Presidency College, per the Librarian. 

Cahlcmla State Ubrary, Sacramento, California, ptr B. F. Stevens 
4 Brown. « Traialgtt Square, W.C. 

California, University of. Berkeley. Cal.. U.SA.. per a F. Sttvesa 
ft Brown, 4 Trafalgar Sq.. W.C. 

CardiS Free Ubcarire, prr J. Ballinger, Esq 

Carnegie Free Ubrary for Allegheny, Pittsburgh. Pa, USA, per 
G. E. StKhcrt ft Co, a Star Yard. Carey St. W.C 

Carnegie Ubrary, Pittsburg, per G E. Stnchert ft Co. a Star Yard. 
Carey St. W.C 

Chelsea Public Ubrary. Manresa Road. S.W. per J. H, Quinn, 
fiaq. 

Chicago Pubic Ubrary, Illinois, U.S.A. per 3. F. Stovint ft Brown, 
4 Trafalgar Square. W.C 

Chicago University Library, Illinois. U.SA. per B. F. Sieveos ft 
Brown, 4 Trafalgar Square, W.C. 

Chiswick Public Ubrary, Duke Avenue. Chiswick, per Henry J. 
Hewitt, Esq. Librarian. 

Christiania University Library, Christiania, Norway, per Cara- 
xaermeyere VoghaudeL 

Cincinnati Public Ubrary, per B. F. Stevens ft Brawn. 4 Trafalgar 
Square. W.C 

a vie Centec Public Ubrary. California, U.SA, per G. E. Stcchcit 
ft Co. s Star Yard, Corey St. W.C 

Cochin State Museum. Trichur. S. India, per The Curator. 
Dovld A Nagavkar, Esq. 

Colombia Ccl>gc. New York, per G. E Stechert ft Co. * Star Yard, 
Carey St. W.C 

Congress, The Ubeury of. Washington. U.S.A.. per E G. Allen 4 
Son. 14 Grape St. Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C 

Cornell University Ubrary. per E. G. Allen 4 See, 14 Grape S«t, 
Shaftwbary Avemu*. W.C. 
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1S90. Dei re it Public Library. Michigan. U.S.A., per B. F. Stove 03 * 
Brown. 4 Trafalgar Square. W.C. 

1919. Driver, H. H.. 32 George St.. Dunedin. New Zealand. 

1906. Dundee Free Library, per A. H. Miliar. Esq. LL.D. Albert In- 
•titute. Dundee. 

1910. ficolo Noroale G. Paris, per C. KliDcliweck. 1 r Rue de Ulte. Paris. 
1894. Edinburgh Pobiic Library, per E. A Ssvigo. Esq., George IV. 

Bridge, Edinburgh. 

191a. EinkaufiUlla dea Borsenvcreins dei Deals chcu BiichhUndlor, 
19 Taubcheswrg, Leipzig, per W. Dawson A Sons. 
tS*>. Enoch Pratt Library, Baltimore City, U S A., per K. G. Allen A Son. 

14 Grape St.. Shaftesbury Avenue. W.C. 

1893. Erlangen University Library, per W. Dawson A Sons. St. Dnnatan'a 
House. Fetter Lone, E.C. 

1918. Field Museum of Natural History. Chicago. U.S.A., per B. F. 

Stevens A Brown. 4 Trafalgar Sq.. W.C. 

1911. Fnlhatn Public Library. Fulham Rd.. S.W. per W. S. Rae, Eoq. 

Librarian 

lgzc. Geological Survey Library. Ottawa, Canada, per W. Dawson A Sore. 

Gannon House, Bream’s Buildings. E.C. 
i(or. Giessen University Library. per E. G. Allen A Son. 14 Grape 
St , W.C. 

1 883. Glasgow University Library, per MacLchcoe, Jackson A Co . 73 West 
C-eorge St.. Glasgow. 

loot. Gloucester Public Library. Gloucester, per Roland Austin, Esq. 
1878. GOCtingen University Library, per Asher A Cn.. r, Bedford St.. 
Covent Garden. W.C. 

1903. Grand Rapids Public Library, per F. W. Faxon Co„ 83 Francis St.. 

Boston. Mao.. U.S.A. 

189a. Guildhall Library. E.C.. per Bernard Kettle. Esq.. Librarian. 
:8«8. GuiUe-AUhs Library. Guernsey. B. Rowiell. Esq., Librarian. 

1922. Haare A Son. P,. 8 Lov* trade. Copenhagen. 

1878 Harvard College Library, per E. G. Allen A San. r 4 Grape St.. W.C. 
S9ir. Hebrew Union College Library, Cincinnati. Ohio. U.S.A.. per 
A S. Oko, Esq., Librarian. 

1904 Hekangfore University Library. 

1904. Hmacaianc. K.. 3 Kfinigstiasse. Leipzig. 

1919. Horniman Museum. Foreat Hill, SE, c/o Dr. H. S. Harrison 

(Storm and Contracts Committee L.C.C.. 3t Oaken well Clow. 
E.C. r>. 

r8g6. Howard Memorial Librat)’, New Orleans, U S. A., per W. Beer, Esq. 
190* Hull Public Libraries, per W. F. Lawton. Esq. 
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WEDNESDAY. APRIL 18th. 1988. 

The President (Mb. H. Balfour) in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The election of Col. W. A. Carlins as a member of the 
Society was announced. The enrolment as a subscriber of 
the RenneS University Library was also announced. 

Mr. Wright exhibited a picture by M. Woodward, dated 
1790 , illustrating a Plough Monday Scene. The Chairman 
thanked Mr. Wright for exhibiting the picture and 
expressed the hope that other members of the Society 
would exhibit drawings or paintings illustrative of Calendar 
Customs. 

Prof. W. R. Halliday read a paper entitled "Some Notes 
upon the Indo-European Group of Folk Tales and their 
Diffusion," and in the discussion which followed the Chair- 
man, Dr. Gaster, Mr. Wright, Miss Hull and Mrs. Banks 
took part. 

The Meeting terminated with a hearty vote of thanks to 
Prof. Halliday for his paper. 
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Minutes of Meetings. 



WEDNESDAY, APRIL 25th, 1923. 

The President (Mr. H. Balfour) in the ChaIr. 

The President introduced Miss Thyra dc'KIcen, who read 
a paper on “ Bali Ritual and Dances " which was profusely 
illustrated by lantern slides. 

In the discussion which followed the President, Dr, 
Thomas, Mr. C. J. Tabor, Mr. C. 0 . Blagden and Mr. Rotbcn- 
Btein took part. 

Dr. Hildburgh exhibited and presented to the Society a 
Guild Sign from Munich. 

The Meeting terminated with votes of thanks to Miss 
de Kleen for her paper and to Dr. Hildburgh for his gift to 
the Society. 



WEDNESDAY, MAY 16th, 1923. 

The President (Mr. H. Balfour) in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the Meetings held on April l8th and April 
25th were read and confirmed. 

The election of Mr. John Anderson, Miss E. B. Pitman 
and. Dr. Singer as members of the Society was announced , 
the resignation of Mr. R. Jaschke and the withdrawal of 
the subscription of the Library of the College of the City of 
New York were also announced. 

Mrs. A. Kcllgrin Cyriax read a paper entitled " Swedish 
Christmas Customs," which was followed by a demonstra- 
tion of Swedish National Dances : and Miss Lowenadier 
sang some Swedish Folk Songs. 

At the conclusion of the Meeting a hearty vote of thanks 
to Mis. Cyriax and the several performers was proposed by 
the Chairman, seconded by Dr. Caster, and carried with 
acclamation. 




ESTONIAN FOLKLORE. 

BY D*. OSKAR TH. KXLLXi. 

Mb. Chairman-, Ladies and Gentlemen.— The Folklore 
Society has done me the great honour of permitting me to 
deliver to the present gathering of explorers and lovers of 
folklore an address on Estonian Folklore. 

My thanks for this opportunity are the more hearty as 
history has hitherto only seldom permitted u»— a newcomer 
in the family of nations — to express ourselves in the presence 
of those nations with an older civilisation. 

Despite the saying " ex oriente lux," the English 
people, I fear, sees the new Eastern States but dimly, if 
they are at all visible to you in the West, and I welcome 
this opportunity of saying to you " et hie dii sunt." We 
also do not live by bread alone, but also by the Word ; we 
also set a value on spiritual strivings, even though for long 
periods these strivings of ours could be best compared with 
the man in tho fairy tale, who wished to run but was 
hindered by two heavy weights tied to his feet. We 
hope, however, that the time of this evil talc is over for 
ever. 

The products of the soul of the people and spiritual 
creations were for us not merely a pastime but for many 
centuries formed our spiritual food, the lack of which was 
great— they were our comfort, helping us to keep upright 
sn times of stress. A folk-song says : — My heart grieves, 
my eyes weep, my tongue singeth. 

Folklorists— and I must express my gratitude— were 
the first friends and the first to interest themselves in my 
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people, whose friends were so few and who in its solitude 
remained unknown. 

The first bridges to the Finns, our relatives and neigh- 
bours, from whom Czarist Russia did its utmost to keep us 
apart, were built by means of folklore and philology— and 
I doubt whether in the absence of these friendly, mutual 
advances, the thousands of volunteers, who in 1918 
helped us to drive the Bolshevists back to Russia, would 
have been forthcoming from that country. That folk- 
lore was the means of procuring at the same time the 
aid of the British Navy is perhaps too bold a state- 
ment, even for the present speaker, though folklore had 
long ago proved the first connection between the cwo 
countries. 

Already in 1 698 we were mentioned by Jodocu3 Crull 
in his Antienl and Preset! Stale of Muscovy, and in 1 795 a 
book called Popular Poetry was published in London, con- 
taining twelve Specimens of our lyric poetry. 

Latham in his Nationalities of Europe, published in 
]&j 3, included fourteen of our folk-songs, while W. F. 
Kirby in his The Hero of Estonia (1895) published close on 
7CO pages of Estonian fain' talcs, and gave a summary of 
our popular epic Kalevipoeg. He was inspired thereto by 
his studies of the Finnish national epic Kalevala, to which" 
our Kalevipotg is closely related. 

In this connection I wish to remember gratefully one, 
who though not a folklorist, was the first in England, 
perhaps the first non- Estonian anywhere to study the soul 
of our people and to introduce it into literature. This 
was Lady Eastlake, who in her Livonian Tales, published 
in 1846, represented the psychology of the Estonian peasant 
in the characters of her novels. 

When I mention, in addition, that at the International 
Folklore Congress, which took place in London in 1891, 
an account was given of the progress made in the collection 
of folklore in Estonia, I believe I have mentioned the first 
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congress in England where my country was represented, 
though I hope it will not be the last 

Despite the fact that as I have shown, the Estonians' 
introduction to this country dates from the year 1698, I 
believe it is not Wholly unnecessary if in 1923 I say a few 
words on the history of my people and on the conditions 
in which they have lived. When these are better known 
to you in their general outline, the possibility of under- 
standing the character and the development of our 
heritage of folklore will be greater. 

Wc know that the Estonians were already established 
in the country at the bend of the Baltic Sea and the Gulf of 
Finland between the years 500 aud 7C0 a.d. They had 
come there from the region of the middle Volga, leaving 
behind kindred tribes in Northern and Eastern Russia and 
Siberia. The latter have since been partly Russified, but 
are now partially awakening to the consciousness of their 
own nationality. 

Of the peoples related to us in a philological sense, I 
will mention the Magyars but more especially the Finns, 
the language of the latter being easily understood in the 
older folk-songs. 

Our language belongs to the Finno-Ugric group. The 
researches made during the past few decade tend to place 
this group near the Aryan family of languages. 

Our civilisation or lack of civilisation was approximately 
of the same level as that attained by the peoples living 
around us ; wc tilled the land and traded mainly with the 
Scandinavian peoples during those intervals of mutual 
peace which alternated with the periods of piracy and 
raids carried out in search of plunder, a method of inter- 
change of wares that Europe at one time seemed in 
danger of taking up seriously again, although in a more 
modern form. 

In the thirteenth century, however, the German knights 
fell upon our country and with them began our decline. 
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In spile of fierce resistance for over a century, we were 
thrust deeper and deeper into slavery, a slavery character- 
ised by writers of the period as the harshest in Europe. 
Countless agrarian revolutions obtained for us short breath- 
ing space ; we belonged successively to Denmark, Poland, 
Sweden, or Russia, but in fact during the last few centuries 
we were a German aristocratic republic with an Estonian 
population under Russian rule. The last great War 
proved to be the opportunity of gaining our long-sought 
freedom, and five years ago, after bitter struggles with both 
Bolshevistic Russia and imperialistic Germany, we estab- 
lished ourselves as an independent Republic. 

Coining to our religion, we brought over from our 
Volga dwelling-places the basic elements of our pagan 
beliefs as well as those of our folk poetry. In the thir- 
teenth century we became Roman Catholics, in Luther’s 
time Protestants, and in the middle of the nineteenth 
century about one-tench of the population went over to 
the Greek Catholic Faith. As is probably the case in all 
changes of religion by the mass of the population, these 
outward conversions of our people did not much affect the 
inner faith, for they were the result of political pressure or 
connected with agrarian interests. The official church 
remained for a long time more or less strange to the masses 
— up to quite recent times the part played by it in the life of 
the people was chiefly that of a harsh judge, acting more on 
the principles of the Old Testament than on those of the 
New. A result of these cold relations between shepherd 
and flock was the survival of a dangerous competitor to 
the Christian Faith in the shape of the old heathen heritage. 
In other words, the old pagan beliefs were kept longer alive 
in mythology, superstitions and so on. The same happened 
to the other creations of the popular imagination. 

For a long period there were really 'only two clas3e3 in 
our country — the enslaved Estonian-speaking peasant and 
the feudal German-speaking aristocracy. Hanging on 
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to the latter were those who wished to partake of a higher 
civilisation, and among those were not a few who had risen 
from the ranks ol the peasants. 

Russian became known in the country only during the 
last few decades and then mostly as an official language, 
which hardly penetrated into a single family circle. 

To the privileged clas9, were they but inclined to benefit 
thereby, the doors of European culture were open. The 
rest were cut off from these advantages. A nation, how- 
ever, needs spiritual food as greatly as it docs material fcod. 
If the former be not forthcoming from without and from 
a normal intercourse with other nations, it must be created 
and tended from within. And here we have one of the 
reasons why our folklore formed so important a part of our 
daily life and touches on almost every phase of it. 

A similar part is played by folklore in the life of the 
Latvians and Lithuanians with whom we have lived as 
x;eighboura under approximately the same historical con- 
ditions. 

Were books with their novels and anecdotes hindered 
from penetrating to the masses, a substitute was found in 
fairy tale3 told by word of mouth in the winter evenings, 
in riddles propounded in company to test and sharpen the 
wit of one and all. The colder the official Church with its 
threats of a Hell hereafter, the nearer and wanner were the 
gods of the people's ancient Heaven — it heing a general 
rule chat a people will create a Heaven for itself. 

A small portion of our people, the Setua — Greek- 
Orthodox and living in Russia (our country was seldom 
called Russia}— the language of whose church, Slavonic 
and Russian — had always remained alien to them, knew 
hardly more of the official church than that it contained 
beautiful pictures before which one had to light candles. 
About thirty years ago a certain Setu said to the present 
speaker, pithily if without due respect to the church — 
and I hope I may be pardoned for repeating his words— 
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M The priests and we are as the pigs and the sheep, the 
priests grunt and wc bleat, wc cannot understand each 
other/ 1 

But just because of this spiritual isolation, they havo 
preserved the most wonderful old folk-songs. A maiden 
unable to ring her own numerous wedding-songs at her 
marriage has little chance of ever being wed — she is too 
uneducated ever to make a Setu happy. On the other 
hand, an old songstress Miko-Ode, who in 1503 sang for 
the folklorist Dr. Hurt no less than 20,720 lines of song- 
in eight syllable trochees — enjoyed the unbounded respect 
of her district. 

Still higher among the Setus stands the reputation of 
those old women who have not yet lost the gift of song 
improvisation. Of this power a pleasant proof wa3 given 
as recently 03 1021 at the Great Festival of Song held in 
Helsingfors, where the President of the Republic of Finland 
was greeted by Setu songstresses in a burst of improvised 
song. 

The role hitherto played by folklore, folk-song in 
particular, is now coming to an end, but a part of that 
rdlc is still retained among the Setus, who, living under 
Russian rule and separated from the other Estonians, have 
not been able to follow the rapid development of modern 
civilisation in my country. 

About three generations ago a forward movement 
swept through the Estonian people. Slavery had been 
abolished in 1819. The peasant bound hitherto to his 
closest surroundings— the manor to which he belonged— 
was given greater freedom of movement. In the sixties 
the procuring of land by purchase was opened to him. 

The beginnings of a change in the social conditions of 
the entire country started with these reforms. The 
thirst for culture increased. The towns were invaded more 
and more by descendants of peasants. The wealthy fanner 
sent his children to school— practically one hundred per 
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cent, of the population can now both read and write, and 
four in every thousand are undergraduates; and when in 
1885, a systematic Russification of the school* began, the 
result was not the substitution of Russian for German as 
the language of -the cultured classes, but Estonian; the 
mother tongue of about ninety- three per cent, ot the inhabi- 
tants underwent a profound development, and was raised to 
and transformed into a literary language. In 1918 the 
Estonian University of Dorpat, founded in 1632 by the 
Swedes, could be re-opened as a purely Estonian scat of 
learning. As the foremost compulsory foreign language 
taught in the schools, English has been introduced. 

What connection is there, it may be asked, between 
the development 0: the last century and this evening’s 
lecture ? It is manifold. The numerous types of national 
costumes have either disappeared or are in course of dis- 
appearing since the penetration of factory wares into the 
rural districts. Tho various dialects are merging into a 
common form of speech since intercourse between dis- 
tricts has become easier, and are disappearing quickly 
under the growing influence of schools, books, and the 
newspapers which are now read in every’ family. The 
present-day child learns the old fairy-tale*, not from the 
mouth of his grandmother, but by reading or being read to 
from books. The folk-song lives only in the memory- of 
the older generation ; the younger generation sing the 
modem songs taught in tbe scho.ols. In the year 1888 
the present writer, helped by* another undergraduate, 
collected and wrote down about 16,000 lines of songs in the 
space of six weeks. Now barely twenty years later, 
scarcely 2,0-0 lines could be collected in the same district. 
In the Sctu district, the analphabetic area made over by 
Russia, the folk-song still lives as aa integral part of daily 
life, but here also the axe has been put to the root of the 
tree in the form oi the schools ar.d Sunday schools, which 
have been established there during the last five years. 
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The foregoing may sound dismal from the standpoint 
of the extreme folklorist, but to all interested in the 
development oi a nation it cannot be otherwise than 
gratifying. 

StiU, comfort for both parties is to be found in the fact 
that the heritage of an older age has not been lost, for it 
has been energetically collected, and thus provides the 
material for the new phase of civilisation. The old national 
costumes and decorative patterns arc being developed by 
our artists into a newer art ; our modem poetry is fructified 
by contact with folksong ; and many o: our folk-melodies 
and bagpipe reels will be heard in revised form at the 
Festival of Song, to take place in the summer of 1923, 
to which no fewer than some 1 6,000 entries of singers and 
musicians have been received. 

Our folklore is safely stored in museums and archives. 
At the moment their elders were in danger of forgetting it 
the children were ripe for its collection. The energy of the 
generation awakening to life sought an outlet. True, 
many doors were closed to us ; our language was persecuted 
in the schools and forbidden often in the case of public 
lectures. But our folklore could absorb a part of the 
energy spoiling for work, and it concentrated upon the 
collection of a national treasure. This was something we 
ourselves had created, something that might prove a 
means to further creation, and something in the collection of 
which we were less than usually troubled by the Russian 
policemen. 

Pioneers in the work of collecting appeared already in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Under the 
influence of Herder a period of more intense activity set in 
at the beginning of the nineteenth cenlury, which cul- 
minated in 1857 in the recovery of our national epic 
Kalcvipctg (the adventures of a giant hero). 

The main work, however, was done in the eighties and 
nineties of the last century, the names of the Pastor. 
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Dr. Jakob Hurt, and later that of Pastor M. J. Eisen, being 
indelibly bound up with this period. 

Ovr 1,000 collectors— mostly peasants, artisans, school 
children and elementary school teachers, with an odd 
undergraduate oV so— assisted Dr. Hurt in the forming of his 
collections; their work was unpaid, only about a I, COO 
roubles being at Hurt’9 disposal for the whole work. Pastor 
Eisen'8 helpers received as little, these also being recruited 
from the same classes. The collection of folk-melodics 
only, in which 1 myself had the good fortune to take a 
leading part, called for an expenditure of some 3,500 roubles ; 
this had been raised by free contributions, for the work in 
this case was more complicated, demanding frequent 
journeys of the seventy.fi ve fully-qualified workers who 
formed the staff, and a great amount of costly materials, 
such as phonographs, etc. 

All in all— including all - the variants— our collections 
comprise approximately 25,000 talcs, 55,000 riddles, 

60.000 magical formulae, superstitions, etc., 6s,0CO proverbs, 

70.000 numbers of epical, lyrical, and wedding songs, etc. 
(comprising about one and a half million eight-syllable 
trochaic fines!, with 1 5,000 melodies. In addition, there 
are copious notes on rare and obsolete words in various 
dialect3, idioms, etc. 

What is now the value of these collections ? Dr. Hurt 
characterises the significance and the inner meaning of his 
collection in words which I take the liberty of quoting : 

"The collections provide an exhaustive and graphic 
chronicle of Estonian life, written, as it were, by the nation 
itself. The number of bcoks on the historical literature of 
the Baltic Provinces may be very large, but all such works 
arc cither .too short or too incomplete, and where this is 
not the case they deal mainly with the outward experiences 
of the people, such as ware and threats of war. The inner 
life, the works and manifestations of peace as well as the 
spiritual and ethical sides, are but lightly touched upon, 
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and too much is missing from the narrative. Here folklore 
steps into the breach and completes the tale. The his- 
torian is led into the house and home of the people, is shown 
the life and labour of the people, its strivings — he is led 
along all its straight and crooked paths, ’its virtues and 
faults are laid open to him, its joys and sorrows, its loves 
and its hate, its beliefs and hope*. 

" The physiognomy of a people, the peculiar character 
that is the outcome of hundreds, nay, thousands of years of 
national life has settled itself down as a historic residue in 
the songs and sagas, proverbs and sayings, ceremonies and 
customs of the people in question. The wondrous creations 
of the spirit, the most secret folds of the heart, the most 
hidden functions of human life arc here displayed naked and 
uncovered for all to see. Discernment and lack of discern- 
ment, wisdom and folly, gravity and humour all these have 
their witnesses here. And these witnesses arc stern and 
unimpeachable— flattering no one and afraid of no one. 

“The keenest investigator has but two eyes, two cars, and 
two hands, while here a thousand eyes, a thousand cars, 
a thousand hands have built up the edifice. A scholar 
always stands more or less distant from the people. The 
assistants who have worked in the collection of this 
material live in its midst and are of the people themselves." 

The most complete and most valuable part of the 
collection is the one containing the old folk-songs. Most 
are in metre in the eight-syllable trochaic line (familiar 1 
suppose to the English public through Longfellow's 
Hiawatha, the form of which follows that of the Kalevala). 
The ideas run in parallelisms as in the Psalms ; the allitera- 
tive form of the language is the well-known form of Finno- 
Estonian song, and is often bound up with the melody. 
They cover the distance from the dimmest early mytho- 
logical times to the beginning of the last century. The 
final tidemark of these epic songs in modern times is a song 
dealing with thu Napoleonic invasion and war of 1 8 ! 2. 
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The majority of the collected runes, as the old Finnish 
and Estonian songs are also called, treat the manifest- 
ations and happenings of peasant- life, and the revelations 
of the human heart. They lead the listener through 
the whole life story of the Estonian, from cradle to 
funeral bier. Particularly numerous are the wedding- 
songs ; deepest in sentiment the orphan-songs, as in 
general all songs of an elegaic nature. Love-songs, usually 
the most prolific in folk-poetry and those in which the 
warmest and finest notes are struck, are conspicuous by 
their relative rarity. In the Estonian such songs are over- 
shadowed by the other varieties. Not that love is wanting 
in the Estonian breast, being found here as elsewhere, but 
that there is none of the romanticism of love. The 
Estonian is sober in this as in other respects— a calm 
rational reflecting spirit — and thus in the field of love he is 
no dreamer, no knight of romance, but a realist and a 
naturalist. As a result, Estonian songs of this description 
deal mostly with married love and fidelity or with sensual 
erotics. 

Characteristic of the Setus are their dirges (the Greek 
threnoi) which are entirely missing among the other 
Estonians. They vary according to the manner of death, 
age, occupation, status or family of the deceased, varying 
also in metre. 

The fairy-tales disclose a world of feeling and 
imagination. Some contain valuable mythological data, 
while others illustrate family life or the relations existing 
between the various callings and classes. 

The Sagas, particularly local sagas, often have historical 
reminiscences hidden under their cloak of poetry or fancy, 
and cast beams of light into the darkness of antiquity. 
The legends arc closely allied to similar products of Chris- 
tian folk-poetry in other European countries. Of special 
interest are the proverbs, as is the case with those of other 
peoples. They offer a pithy, apt and graphic quintessence 
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of popular wit and wisdom and arc a keen character study 
in animated colours, a complete code of popular ethics and 
knowledge of life in pocket size. 

The names of localities, often difficult to determine, 
none the less often afford the student of history extremely 
useful material. Their linguistic value is undoubted. The 
material collected concerning ceremonies and customs, 
children's games and popular sports is 30 comprehensive 
that a whole gallery of pictures of Estonian popular life 
could be derived from it 

Still more comprehensive is the material on popular 
beliefs and superstitions, and if popular methods of healing, 
magical remedies, magical songs, and formula? be added, 
the mass of material is truly gigantic. 

The systematic indication of all the details ensures not 
only the genuine character of the items collected and their 
pure, perfectly natural colouring, but provides, by means 
of the countless variations of dialect and repetitions, a rare 
and valuable mass of linguistic material, for a deeper study 
of the Estonian language and its dialects, and will un- 
doubtedly be the means of enriching both its grammar 
ar.d vocabulary. 

Add to these Estonian collections those of the Finns, 1 in 
no wise smaller than ours and connected so closely, both 
m language and contents, that one can actually speak 
of them as forming a single group— add these and we have 
folkloristic material enough to furnish scholars with work 
for many years to come. 

Here, however, before the poetic material of this folk- 
lore can be opened up to wider circles of explorers, a problem 
of an unplcasing prosaic nature must first be solved. The 
question was broached already by W. F. Kirby, at the 
International Folklore Congress held in London in 1 89], 

1 The Finns peteon approximately jo.cxw tax*, 50,000 old songs 
(cpkai. lyrical, appeal] . 70.000 new ton# {lyric*!), 7 S.<**> i«per- 
stitkmi, 150.000 proverb*. 70,000 riddle, 18.000 m*#odl«. 5000 gam**. 
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in the words : " But now comes a question chat is 
easier asked than answered. How can such enormous 
collecJions of folklore macerial, scientifically valuable, but 
commercially almost unsaleable, ever be arranged and 
published ? " 

A modest beginning in the publication of our folklore 
was made by Dr. Hurt, under the title Monumenla Estonia 
Antiqua, an enterprise which we have been attempting to 
carry on since his death. 

Unfortunately, in this unpoetical world Pegasus must 
wait while the horses for the artillery are fed, and at 
present we are in the midst of paying the bills for fodder 
supplied to our war horses. 

I venture to express the hope that means will he found 
to publish in an anthology in English garb the best of our 
folklore, either by the direct aid of the Folklore Society, 
or by some other means which can be suggested. We, on 
our pare, would be only too happy and too willing to pre- 
pare such an anthology, and it will be our wish and our 
pride to offer to the English reader only the best and 
choicest in our folklore. I am persuaded chat, contrary to 
Mr. Kirby's gloomy, forecast, such an anthology would not 
only prove saleable but would be eagerly taken up by all 
those who take an interest in primitive poetry and 
original imagery. A love and a taste for the latter is now 
growing apace. 

In a few rough outlines, I have attempted to sketch for 
this meeting the main features of our work in the collection 
of our folklore. I may be permitted to add a few remarks on 
the scientific investigation of this material and on its 
probable significance, specially for the Teutonic nations. 
[ hope you will not jump to the conclusion that this lecture 
is going to grow into one of the so-called " unending fairy- 
tales," with which the Estonian fishermen kept them- 
selves awake night afeer night. [ will promise to be as 
brief as possible. 
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Finland was already in 1908 in the position to establish 
one Chair lor folklore at its University, and two personnel 
Ch3irs in 1918 and 1922. Our own University of Tartu 
{Dorpat) worked under conditions particularly unfavour- 
able to all studies of a national character, and not until its 
reorganisation in 1918 was it able to follow Finland's 
example and establish two similar Chairs. 

The scientific principles on which Finno-Estonian 
material were to be studied, were established by the 
Helsingfors Professor, Julius Krohn, and further developed 
by his son and successor, Kaarle Krohn. 

The so-called geographic-historic method, in which 
special attention is paid to the geographic aspect of the 
problem, was evolved characccnstically enough on Finnish 
soil. The preliminary conditions needed are: the exis- 
fence of numerous variants, handed on chiefly orally from 
generation to generation or from neighbour to neighbour, 
with a more or less exact indication of the localities where 
the variants were found. 

The variants are arranged geographically, after which 
the analysis of any particular theme can be begui\ feature by 
feature. This method has been used successfully par- 
ticularly in the study of songs and fairy-tales, and is 
gradually being adopted among others besides Finno- 
Estoniana. 

One of the most interesting objects of study was the 
Finnish national epic, KaUvala. The research of Finnish 
scholars, and I wish especially to mention the Professors 
Krohn, has led to the splitting up of this mighty complex 
poem into single themes, showing line by line how they had 
originated in West Finland, in Carclia, and even in Estonia ; 
and how the individual songs in their wanderings from 
village to village became altered and developed until, 
in the hands of Carelian singers, they were linked into 
larger complexes, in which Estonian and West-Finnish 
songs were joined, The final composition into one mighty 
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whole, The Kalevala, was made by Dr. Med. LOnnrot, as in 
the case of our KdUoipotg by Dr. Med. Krcutzwald. The 
development was probably the same— to quote W. F. 
Kirby—" as the planner in which the Iliad and Odyssey 
grew up among the Greeks before these poems were edited 
in the form in which they have come down to us, by order 
of Peisistratos." 

The idea of a great epic created as a whole by a people 
was here overthrown ; such folk-epics do not exist. A 
similar fate has overtaken also beautiful magical formula 
hitherto believed to be of primitive origin ; they were on 
close investigation proved to be products of the Roman 
Catholic Middle Ages, or Roman Catholic Saints trans- 
formed by the people into Pagan Gods. 

The investigation of Finnish scholars is now extending 
the field of its operations into the territories of its neigh- 
bours, those especially favoured being the Teutonic nations, 
the Scandinavians, Germans, and Saxons, the link connect- 
ing the folklore which passed via North-Gcrmany between 
England and Estonia. 

Finno-Esjonian folklore, including that of Lapland, is 
of special importance from thi3 point of view, as was shown 
lately by Professor Kaarle Krohn in his lectures on 
Scandinavian mythology in Upsala, 1921. Briefly, a 
number of archaic Teutonic ideas are preserved in this 
folklore, among them many long forgotten by the respec- 
tive Teutonic peoples themselves. In a geological sense the 
Teutonic peoples have deposited here an older layer of 
their culture. 

When, some twelve or fourteen centuries ago, we 
arrived on our presenc Baltic site, we came into touch with 
Teutonic natrons, taking over from them or partfv exchang- 
ing not only expressions of a higher culture, but also other 
products of the human spirit : deities, magical formula, 
riddles, proverbs, wedding ceremonies — shortly, every- 
thing we group under the heading folklore. 

1 
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The progress of the Teutonic people* towards civilisa- 
tion was more rapid than ours, with the result that they 
have forgotten the greatest part of this heritage of their 
ancestors. Historic reasons prevented us from keeping 
pace with them ; we preserved much longer not only nur 
heritage from the Volga district, but also the material 
borrowed from our Teutonic neighbours, further enriching 
the latter with our own children of fancies. 

At the present time, now that nearly all this material has 
been carefully collected, not only in our case, but at least 
with regard to mythology also in the case o: the Volga- 
Finns and the Finnish tribes in Siberia, it is in some measure 
possible by careful comparison to decide the original source 
of many ideas, and particularly to mark out those borrowed 
from the Teutonic peoples. 

The English, I would venture to say, in so far as they 
are descendants of the Teutonic race, can never with 
sufficient thoroughness and accuracy account for their 
past, particularly that part disclosed by mythology, unless 
they call in the assistance o: our Finno-Estonian folklore. 

We are more than willing to place at yqur disposal 
what is common to us both. Loans of this category* arc 
repaid with a good deal less trouble than, for instance, 
modern war loans. 

And to conclude in the metaphorical key struck by the 
last sentence, the opportunity would be willingly accepted 
by us, to add by th;3 means our humble mite to the great 
international capital of civilisation, the use of which was 
in great measure opened up to us by representatives of 
these same Teutonic nations. 

London Estonian Legation, 

167 Queen's Gate, S.W. 7. 
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Popular stories fall naturally into three divisions— myths, 
legends, and talcs which are told primarily for amusement. 
In individual eases there may of course be overlapping. 
A fragment of popular fiction very often becomes attached 
to an historical person and so becomes incorporated in that 
perverted history which we call legend or tradition, or it 
may be turned into that kind of.Jwjl So Story which we 
call myth. But the three genera are in themselves distin- 
guishable, and it is with the third, viz. stones told primarily 
for amusement, including fables, drolls, and maerehen, 
but excluding myths and legends, with which I shall be 
concerned this evening. 

If the folk-tales of the world, using the word folk-tale 
in this sense, arc considered, it can hardly be questioned 
that Indo-European stories fail into a single group. In 
general character they are recognisably different from the 
tales of the Lower Culture' in other parts of the world. 
There may be similarities in respect of certain basic ideas, 
such as, for example, the belief in an external soul, but the 
stories as stories arc quite different and have a different 
atmosphere. Indeed it is noticeable how rapidly and 
completely Indo-European stories become distorted in 
character where they have been diffused outside the main 
area to which they belong. I am thinking, for example, 
of variants which have been thrown off southwards along 
the line of Arabic influence in Africa, e.g. in Zanzibar or 
among the Ba Ronga. 
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The homogeneity of this group of stories goes deeper 
than their general character. There ia in fact a common 
stock of incidents and plots. This fact was first firmly 
established by Cosquin in his Contes Populates d« 
Lorraine. In 1892 Jacobs wrote “ the nucleus in every 
European land, which is common to all, includes from 
30 to 50 per cent., and it is this common stock of Europe 
that I regard as coming from India mainly at the time of the 
Crusades and chiefly by oral transmission. It includes all 
the beast tales and most, of the drolls, but evidence is still 
lacking about the more serious fairy-tales, though it is 
increasing with every fresh collection of folk-talcs in 
India.” 1 Since iSoz the prophecy of the last sentence has 
been fulfilled mainly through members of this Society, 
among whom the present Editor of Folk-Lore, Dr. William 
Crooke, deserves peculiar mention. This new material has 
in part been analysed by the patient industry of Cosquin, 
whose most important contributions to the study of folk- 
tales since the publication of Contes Populates de Lorraine 
have now been issued in wo posthumous volumes. 3 The 
thesis of these, as of the earlier work, is that Jndia is the 
great reservoir from which all European folk-tales in their 
present form arc derived. It will appear later that I am 
unable to accept in its entirety the view put forward by 
my old friend, but he has shown, incontestably in my 
opinion, that the proportion of the stock which is common 
to East and West, particularly with regard to " the more 
serious fairy-tales," is very much larger than was admitted 
by Jacobs. He has also shown that, in the case of some 
stories, not only are the same combinations of incidents 
to be found in India and Europe, but identical variant 
forms of these combinations are common both to the East 
and to the West. Throughout, the homogeneity of the 
common stock is firmly based not upon a general or vague 

1 Jacobs. India* Fairy Tab i, p. sjj. 

1 Lindt, mfcrlf-M and Lei Conte: Indian: it VOlddent. 
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similarity of ideas, but upon the repetition of incidents and 
combinations of incidents which persists through a certain 
variation of local colour imposed by national differences 
and peculiarities, in other words upon identity of plot. 

Hitherto it has been tacitly assumed that within the 
Indo-European area folk-talc3 have been invented in some 
particular place and thence diffused. I do not think that 
anyone who ha3 been called upon to study or annotate 
folk-talcs in detail will be likely to dispute this view, but, 
thanks to the genius of Andrew Lang, the theory of the 
spontaneous and independent generation of the same 
story in different areas has still a certain exoteric popularity. 
It may, therefore, be worth while to spend a few moments 
upon the examination oi it. 

Three assumptions are commonly involved in this 
view. Firstly, it is suggested that the general resem- 
blances of the folk-tales of different countries point to 
coincidence and independent invention. Secondly, and 
associated with the first assumption, is the sentimentally 
attractive thesis that folk-tales were not invented by 
individuals, but in some unexplained and incomprehensible 
way were made by the folk. Like Topsy they growed. 

Thirdly, it is often assumed chat in the areas in which 
they are at present found they are of ageless antiquity, and 
are, therefore, evidence for the habits of the primitive 
ancestors of the people who tell them. Of these three 
assumptions the first and second are certainly untrue, 
and the third is in consequence extremely improbable. 

The genesis of the coincidence theory is in part to be 
found in the anthropological preoccupation of the time 
when Lang put it forward.* Anthropology in general, 
under the stimulus of Tylor’s great work, was working 
upon general similarities, ignoring the context of its data 
in time and space, paying little attention to the detail of 
that data, and, in the quest of apparent similarities, was 
neglecting too often essential differences. 
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Nor had Lang himself the judicial temperament. 
In challenging the Aryan theory he had nailed the flag 
of " no single origin " to his gallant mast. Once his layalty 
was attached to any cause he became a whole-hearted 
though supremely honourable partisan. 

The theory of independent and spontaneous invention, 
however, although it may account for similarity In general 
ideas and in particular the resemblances between primitive 
cosmological stories, where similar and obvious stimuli 
may well have produced similar reactions in similar minds, 
docs not stand the test of examination when identity in 
the detaiied structure of stories is in question. Let me 
illustrate my meaning by examples. The idea of a dead 
lover returning for his bride and riding off with her to the 
grave door 25 one which, it i 3 not impossible to conceive, 
might have occurred independently in more than one 
country. But when it is observed that in 46 out of 58 
variants recorded in a continuous chain of countries from 
Russia to Iceland, the horseman says 14 the moon shines 
bright, swift ride the dead, Love, art thou not afraid?" 
and the maiden replies 41 1 am not afraid while I am with 
thee," it becomes impossible to suppose that this 
particular detail should have occurred independently in 
the various different places. The story, in fact, is almost 
certainly of Slavonic origin and has passed to Iceland by 
diffusion. 1 

The idea of a skilled archer shooting an apple off a boy's 
head might easily occur to people anywhere, and, as Child 
remarks, 44 it will scarcely be maintained that the Mississippi 
keel-boatmen shot at apples in imitation of William Tell.” * 
In consequence, we cannot say that the story in Persian 
literature of the twelth century of a Shah who shot an apple 
off his favourite's head is the William Tell story. It may 
be a degenerate version, it may be just a coincidence. But 

1 Sec Chifc. Popular Ballads of England and ScMimf, v No. 27a. 

•Child, op. ni iil pp. 14 folL 
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the well-known story distributed throughout Teutonic and 
Scandinavian countries in which (l) the hero is compelled to 
shoo* at an apple on his son's head by a tyrant ; and (2) 
meditating revenge reserves a second shalt in case of 
accidents, can hardly have been invented more than once. 

Again, the idea of the champions endowed with marvel- 
lous and special abilities is natural enough and might 
quite easily arise independently in different countries. 
One need not suppose any link except coincidence between 
Jason's companion*, Herakles the strong, Folydeukes the 
boxer, the sons of Boreas who fly like the wind, Lynkeus 
of the keen sight, and the similar champions of King 
Arthur's court, who are enumerated in the Red Book of 
HergesL' But the plots of the two main folk-tales about 
the champions, vis. (i) How the champions rescued the 
princess, which is to marry her ? and (2) the story of the 
hero of the magic ship and Lis champions, who success- 
fully perform the tasks, defeat the king's attempt to roast 
them alive m an iron chamber, and annihilate forces sent in 
their pursuit — these plots, both of which are distributed 
throughout the Indo-European area, can surely only have 
been invented once. 

Again, as Cosquin was the first to point out, the formula 
of the recovery of Aladdin's ring, by the cat catching a rat 
and forcing it to put its tail up the nose of the sleeping 
villian, could not possibly have occurred by coincidence 
independently to all the peoples of the various countries 
from east to west of the Indo-European area in which it is 
found. 

The belief that the designs of peasant art are in some 
way the product not of individuals but of the folk persists, 
I think, mainly because of the sentimental attraction 
which it has for some minds. It is the same sentimentality, 
which has led to the popular exaggeration of the esthetic 
merits of the products of peasant art, which in almost 
1 Guest, AMtatffea, KUlwych aad OIwcu - 
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every field are habitually overestimated. The doctrine o? 
creation by the folk has derived some support from the 
theories of collective mentality put forward by a well- 
known French school of sociologists. These it is clearly 
impossible to discuss here and now, but, whatever its 
influence may or may not have been upon the development 
of social institutions, it is difficult to sec how collective 
mentality can Ire capable of becoming positively articulate 
in the invention of a design. For, in fact, our stories arc 
a series of incidents arranged in a logical or interesting 
series. An artistic pattern, I venture to submit, can only 
lie created consciously by an individual intellect. 

In fact, an unbiassed examination of any peasant art 
will show that the real effect of the activities of the folk is 
to weaken or distort the patterns with which they start. 
The folk modify it is true, but on the whole for the worse. 
The pattern is literally rather than intelligently followed, 
fragments of different designs may be inharmoniously 
combined, and detail will be misunderstood, become atro- 
phied, and disappear. 

Anyone who visited the exhibition of Greek embroidories 
at Burlington House some years ago must have been 
struck with an ocular demonstration of the artistic poverty 
of peasant art when seen in the mass. In particular, the 
gradual degeneration of noble Venetian designs into con- 
ventional patterns of harmonious colour but meaningless 
design was very noticeable. 

The same tendency is to be observed in folk literature as 
handed down by ora! tradition. The amount of invention 
or original creation is negligible. So far as a new story is 
made, it :9 made by combining clichds belonging to origin- 
ally different stories. Certainly this is true of poetical 
improvisation as I am familiar with it. In Crete the art is 
popular, and dexterity therein an accomplishment much 
admired* But, in fact, the improvised poetry has not a 
spark of originality or invention about it. It is the most 
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conventional of tricks, a stringing together of conventional 
tags. My friend Mr. Thompson has thus recorded his 
similar experience of the methods of Eva Gray, a noted 
story-teller among the English Gypsies. She told hun that 
she “ had made up a brand new tale. 1 1 made it up myself 
from beginning to end.' What she had done I discovered 
was to invent a new plot, using incidents from maerchen 
3 hc already knew.” 1 

This form of originality is often disastrous to stories. 
In order to make new stories, or even more frequently 
through the illogical process of the association of ideas, 
incidents become wrongly, and in the latter case often 
very wrongly, combined. Further, inasmuch as the intel- 
lectual standard of story-teller and audience is low, criticism 
is not exacting. An incident often drops completely out 
or survives only in some foolish trace. Let me give art 
example. In a Gypsy story of Jack the Robber 1 the theme 
of Grimm No. 192, The Master Thief, is combined with 
others belonging to Little Fairly and the CobbUr and Ike 
Calf. The three tests of the Master Thief, it will be re- 
membered, were (l> to steal the Count's horse which was 
guarded bj> a regiment of soldiers, (2) to steal the sheet 
when his wife and he had gone to bed, (3) to steal the Parson 
and the Sexton in a sack. Of these the third has dropped 
completely out in the Gypsy story. So has the second 
as an incident- It survives only in the incongruous and 
unnecessary presence of " sojers and armunition ” in the 
bedroom of the squire and his wife. 

Where the teller has forgotten an important incident, 
but is sufficiently intelligent to notice a gap, the patching 
is invariably clumsy. Thus, in the story of the Sis Cham- 
pions, it will.be remembered that Archer enables Runner to 
waken and win the race by nicking him in the ear with an 
arrow, or by shooting away the horse’s skull upon which he 

1 Journal <./ Ik* Gypiy Lou Society, ThlrO Series, I. p 136. 

1 Groom*, Gyfsy FoIkUlu. pj>. *8 -M aoS. 
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has pillowed his head. In a Welsh Gypsy version Archer 
is reduced to the unsportsmanlike expedient of shooting 
the rival competitor in the thigh. The teller no doubt 
remembered that Archer saved the situation but had 
forgotten how he did iu 

In fact, good story-tellers arc few. This is as true of 
the village bar as of the club smoking-room. In oral 
tradition bad story-tellers are spoiling stories all the time. 
How then is it that the shape of maerchen is as persistent 
as it is ? Two reasons may perhaps be suggested. Firstly, 
the skill and ingenuity with which the originals have been 
constructed, and, secondly, the conservatism of popular 
art, which indeed docs not attempt to be original but aims 
as a rule at correct and even slavish repetition. 

The disintegrating tendency of oral tradition naturally* 
explains the superior vitality of stories which have been 
given a literary form. Good stories, ie. stories which 
are definitely constructed in a fixed fomi, will always tend 
to oust bad. The enormous influence exercised by Per- 
mult's Tales of Mother Goose, or by the circulation in 
Europe of translations of The Arabian Nights, might be 
called as evidence. It may further be noted ’parentheti- 
cally that the influence of printed versions is not confined 
to the literate, as is shown by Dr. Sampson’s gypsy, whose 
M Tac'3 ycky* i.e, " Sale 'un,” was clearly derived from 
hearing some indifferent scholar read out a version of Ali 
Baba printed with the long “ s ” of eighteenth century 
typography. 

The extent to which purely literary work may give 
rise to folklore is indeed often underestimated. I have 
elsewhere examined a curious example in which an oral 
legend collected in Asia Minor in the nineteenth century 
and a Byzantine carol arc both demonstrably derived 
from a literary forgery of the eighth or ninth century 
after Christ, the Life of Si. Basil by the Pseudo Amphilo- 
chius. 4 This Life is not even a book of popular origin 
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but a laborious compilation of garbled documents . 1 Second 
only to the force of literature in giving permanent form 
and therefore vitality to stories is the art of the profes- 
sional story-teller. 

My personal opinion is that the folk-stories of Europe, 
as we know them, took their present form between the 
ninth and thirteenth centuries after Christ. I do not 
mean to imply that stories were not told before the ninth 
century, nor even that a number of stories now in circu- 
lation were not current earlier. But, speaking generally, 
I believe that it remains true that during those centuries 
a victorious invasion of Oriental stories took place. If 
it be asked why such an invasion was victorious, the 
answer perhaps would be that, firstly, the civilisation of 
Islam was at that period a higher civilisation, at any rate 
as regards things artistic and intellectual, than the civilisa- 
tion of Christianity . 1 Secondly, that the art of story- 
telling had been highly developed in the East That a 
long literary tradition had perfected the form of stories 
and had given them the permanence of literary record, 
while, further, the art of story-telling flourished as a pro- 
fession in Oriental countries. 

If we are right in supposing [a) that any particular 
story has been invented once and for all in some one place, 
and has thence been pajsed on, and that { b ) the bulk of 
modern European folk-tales were introduced into Europe 
from abroad not earlier than the -Middle Ages, it follows 

I Hollilay, " St Basil sad Julian the ApcsUU." A«**l> «/ Anw- 
ctogy and Anihropoicgy. vii. pp. 89-roO. 

• Sir Percy Sykes well remarks, " It would be well 1 1 Europeans. Who 
ire sometimes apt in ignorance to depreciate the East, would contrast 
tke state of learning, of science, of literature, and of the aru among 
Modems in thsa century with th* deep darkness which then covered 
Europe. It is not too much to my Oat in all tb«e departments of 
intellectual activity the Ea*t w»* incomparably wfertor to the then 
benighted West, wxJ this continued tru* during a period of some five 
hundred years ; for not until the twelfth century did Christendom ceaar 
to depend cm the East fee* its li^ht.” Sykes. History of Persia, tl p. 77. 
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that to use the incidents of folk-tales as evidence for the 
aboriginal habits or institutions of the people, who now 
tell them, is hazardous in the extreme. Are we, for ex- 
ample, to deduce the regular practice of cannibalism among 
the ancestors of modem Greeks and Albanians from the 
popularity of cannibal incidents, which is in fact very 
marked in stories recorded in the Eastern Mediterranean ? 
Parenthetically too it may be noticed that fairy stories 
arc not rigidly devoted to principles of realism, as is some- 
times assumed, and the deliberately untrue or even fan- 
tastic has its place in an art whose object is to amuse. 

The contention that European folk-tales took their 
present form in the Middle Ages cannot of course be upheld 
in respect of beast fables. The recent evidence of the 
Aramaic papyri of Elephantine, which demonstrates that 
the sayings of Ahikarewer, in literary circulation in the 
Mediterranean area in the sixth century b.c., confirms 
the view that the didactic beast fable had entered Europe 
from the East before the fifth century b.c. It does not 
of course do:ide that its original home was India. But 
beast fables apart, the coincidences between the popular 
stories of the classical world and the corpus of Indo-Euro- 
pean folk- tales are relatively few. Some common stories 
of course there arc, «?.£. the tale of Polyphemus, but, gener- 
ally speaking, and this is surely a fair test, the difference 
between modern collections of folk-talcs from any two 
countries between India and Iceland would be found 
to be less than the difference of classical folk- talcs from 
either. Oriental influence of course increased as classical 
civilisation grew older. As to the degree of fusion between 
East and West produced by the conquests of Alexander 
the Great I am inclined to be sceptical. Alexandria, not 
Alexander's men, provided the true link between East and 
West. In any case there can be no doubt that in the time 
of the Roman Empire ideas as well as goods were coming 
west from India. Fragments of oriental tales arc to be 
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found in Strabo and Aclian, and the lore of Indian magic 
was popular with Apollonius of Tyana and similar mages. 
There is not, however, evidence of contact in classical 
times at all analogous to that which took place in the 
Middle Ages. 

The essential aspect of the Middle Ages which is some- 
times a little neglected in popular presentations of history, 
is that the continuous area, to which our folk-tales belong, 
was then dominated by two great civilisations, each of 
which was essentially an international society with a 
unity based upon a single common religion . 1 In both 
pilgrimage, the liaj and the pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
promoted homogeneity. Further, these two great societies, 
the civilisations of which, to a degree which is sometimes 
forgotten, were homogeneous throughout their respective 
areas, were closely interlocked. • The ballad clicbd re- 
members that : 

" the kyngc of Spain is a foulc paynim 
and leeveth on Mahound," 

while we forget that the name of sherry is plausibly de- 
rived from Shiraz.* Spain in fact was conquered by 
Islam in the eighth century and Sicily in the ninth. 

The contact between Christendom and Islam was indeed 
close. The long series of the Saracen wars of Byzantium, 
which were seldom pressed a Voutrance , provided for a 
constant infiltration of Eastern influences, particularly as 

* Tills e«*atial unity Of Christendom in au earlier age was longingly 
ualiard by Atm&A Sylvia* in 1*33. Of bii own day he writes, '* It is 
* body without h*ad ; a republic without laws ot matfstrau*. The 
pope anJ the emperor may shine as lofty titles. &» splendid image* ; 
bet they are unable to command, and none are willing to obey ; every 
state has a separate prince, and every prince has a separate interest. 
What eloquence could unite so many discordant and hostile powers 
under the same standard.’* Gibbon. Dsclint ami FaX fed. Bury), vii. 
P 207 . 

1 See Sykes, op. oil . i. p. 7. 
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prisoners, upon either side, were often released or ex- 
changed after considerable periods of not too stringent 
captivity. The Pilgrimage to Jerusalem brought fepre- 
scntacivcs of the whole of Western Europe into the Levant, 1 
and the Crusaders brought back with them to the West 
lessons learned in the East. I have sometimes suspected 
too that the Jews, dispersed throughout all European 
countries, may have helped to disseminate Oriental tradi- 
tions. The compiler of the Disciplina Clericalis was, it 
will be remembered, a converted Jew. 

The extent of this influence of the East upon the West 
provides a promising Acid of investigation which has by 
no means been worked out. As my friend the late F. W. 
Hasluck suggested, the whole question of the Romances 
of the Border Wars needs investigation from both sides, 
and the relation of the Chanson de Roland or of Digcncs 
Akritat to Siddi Battal and other Oriental counterparts 
ts worth looking into. It is even possible that western 
conceptions of chivalry owe somethiog to Persian ideas ; 
at least the possibility demands competent examination. 
That nearly all drolls, tales of intrigue and. a smaller 
number of romantic thcir.c9, passed into Western Europe 
from Persian and Arabic translations or versions of Indian 
collections of stories during this period is of course well 
koown and can be uaced in literature. 

But what about the stories which can not be traced in 
literary sources. Cosquia will have it that they too came 
all from India, and he has shown that a great number 
of them arc extant in oral versions in Moslem India, 

1 J ' It a hard to realise bow deep »u the Interest takcu by Chrinttm- 
dco in pilgi Imago during the tenth century, and iroin what remote 
countries the pilgrim* came. It is ©specially remarkable that la 
O.D. 987 two Iceiandci* appear on the icene, Hwt-fruits of the con- 
version of the Norsemen with all its far-reaching consequence*. In the 
eleventh century pilgrimages became common, even women taking pert 
in them, and the interest of Christendom grew continually deeper.* ' 
Sykes, Wti lory of Ptf * 4 , U. p. 114. 
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which he regard* as proof of Indian origin. I should be 
inclined to differ from him first of all in scepticism as to 
the probability of a one-sided transmission. Prima 
facie it would seem that where there is transmission 
there is likely to be transmission both ways. Again, 
when Cosquin has traced a story to the Middle East, he 
is too often satisfied that it must therefore be Indian- 
Thirdly, he does not recognise the possibility, which I 
should consider a probability, that a large number of 
modern Indian stories may have been brought there by 
Islam. The prevalence of Arabic words, nasibm fate, 
ghul, fakir, etc., in Indian storiej would seem to support 
such a view. Cosquin's argument chat the occurrence of 
words of Arabic origin in a definite story docs not prove 
the Arabic origin of that particular story may be admitted,* 
but the genera! use of Arabic words in folk-talcs over a 
considerable area must point to a strong general influence 
and make it probable that Northern India has many of 
its stories from an Arabic source. 

My own view of the problem of the diffusion of folk- 
tales is tf\at the most fruitful method of investigation 
might bo to start with a working hypothesis of centres 
of distribution. Tentatively, those which I should suggest 
would be Celtic, Teutonic, Scandinavian, Slavonic, Arabo- 
Persian, and Indian. The evidence, as well as I am able 
to judge it, suggests that there are stories which have 
travelled eastwards from the west. Polyphemus, for 
example, which has been known in Europe since the days 
of Homer, if we accept a single Korean story from the far 
East, seems not to have got further than Persia and the 
area of the Arabian Nighls* Similarly, I do not think 
that the allied group of stories represented by The Robber 
Bridegroom, The Maid of the Mill and Filsckers Vogel, 

1 See Cavquia, CzUti JnJttat it i'Qtadirt. p. 139. 

* Brlte und Potivlo. ui. p j;8. No Indian reran is known to t&tm 
or to Hackrem 
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completely at home in Western and Northern Europe, 
arc distributed further East than Asia Minor. 1 FurLher, 
their more Eastern versions show a tendency to de- 
formation which betrays the direction of their move- 
ment. 

I should, however, agree so far with Cosquin that the 
oral tradition shows the main current set definitely from 
East to West. A possible reason for this direction of the 
current I have already suggested, viz. that Eastern stories 
were better constructed, and good stories tend to drive 
out the less good. Cosquin too is right, I am sure, in de- 
tecting two main routes: (i) via Asia Minor, Turkey, 
and the Balkan States; (2) via Egypt, North Africa, 
Sicily, and Spain. The reservoir from which these currents 
immediately flow are Persian and Arabic, the one the 
literary and the other tho religious language of the Middle 
East. 

The direction of this current is very plainly noticeable 
in the folk stories with which I am most familiar. Any 
student who is engaged upon elucidating modern Greek 
stories will find that most light is thrown by Tqrkish folk- 
tales. These, as Kunoz pointed out in the introduction 
to his German translation of the stories from Stambul, 1 
are strongly influenced by Persian. I may mention here 
that puzzles which I was obliged to leave unsolved in 
Prof. Dawkins’ Cappadocian stories 1 arc nearly all cleared 
up by Lorimer’B Persian Tales which were published 
subsequently. 

There arc numerous slight indications of Persian influ- 
ence in Greek stories. I will mention two. The Arab 
or black ogre of Greek fairy stories is regularly described 
as having an upper lip which stretches to the heavens 

1 T^e oa c exception know* to me i* Steel-Temp^, WidiaxvAe Stories, 
*» 7- P* 7 y 

• Kunox. Turkuch* VMmiuken ax: Stainbul, p. vii. 

•Dawkins, Modern Greek t» Aiit Afttu)r. 
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while his lower lip touches the earth. The connection 
with the literary commonplace for negro ugliness in Persian 
literature is obvious. Thus Sadi speaks of a slave, " who 
was a negro, and whose upper lip ascended above his 
nostrils, and whose lower lip hung down upon his collar. 
His form was such that the demon Sakhr would have ded 
at his appearance." 1 

In Greek folk-tales it is the regular thing for the king 
to be advised by his council of twelve {*«*«<%>). This 
council corresponds to no historical fact in medieval 
Greek history, and no explanation so far as I know has 
been offered for its quite regular appearance in stories. 
D’Aiessandri perhaps throws some light upon it. Of 
Persia in 1571 he writes, " The council is really one body 
in which the king is sole President, with the intervention 
of twelve sultans, men ot long experience in affairs of 
state." * 

With regard to the two channels, by North Africa and 
through Turkey respectively, I had quite independently 
come to the same conclusion as Cosquin, when working 
at the Cappadocian Tales. I found in practice that an 
admirable hunting-ground for the explanation of difficulties 
was the North African coast. For example, in a variant 
of Calskin 1 was puzzled by the heroine going into the 
lamp. The Moorish and Hausa versions cleared this 
up. In fact this form of the heroine disguise appears 
to have a restricted area of distribution, and its origin is 
probably the Middle East. In a Persian story * a jeweller 
makes a lamps tand with a room inside it, in Cappadocia 4 
the heroine goes into the lamp. Moorish* and Hausa® 

> GuliiUm ej Sadi. Consist*.) by Kastwick. cap. i. itory *1. p. 71. 

•A Set' elite 0/ UtlloM Trails in Persia in lit XV ani XV! th 
Cans. aaJ *1. C. Grey. Haklayt Seemly. 1873, p. 220. 

• Larimer, Persian Tails, p. 9 *. 

• Dawkins, MeStn Greet in Alia Minor, pp 260. J! J. 

• Fsli-Len, ox. p. 4 « 3 - ® Foli-lxr,. **. p. 37 5 - 
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variants give a lantern, Albanian 1 a candlestick, and 
Italian 1 a candlestick or candelabrum. With regard to 
these latter less imaginable hiding places, is it too far- 
fetched to suggest a possible confusion fjom the kind of 
lantern used in Egypt, of which Lane gives an illustration,* 
which was called kandtel t 

A similar case of limited distribution, with a tendency 
for the incident to drop out or become distorted as the 
story gets further west, is provided by the hero’s meeting 
the white and black rains in the underworld. He jumps 
upon the wrong one and is carried, not back to earth but 
to a world yet lower than the underworld. Of this incident 
I know of variants from Asia Minor, the Avars of the 
Caucasus, Armenia and, in aii altered form, Georgia. 
Along the northern line it is found in Turkish, Greek and 
Bohemian (Czech) stories, on the southern among the 
Arabs of Aleppo and in two Moorish versions.* 

In dealing with the question of Indian origin, the main 
difficulty is to know what weight is to be placed upon 
the occurrence of a theme in Indian oral tradition in 
determining the probability of Indian origin. A folk-tale 
handed down by oral tradition may be of great local 
antiquity or it may not. Here I venture on a suggestion. 
It is known that a number of stories have passed into 
China and Indo-China with Buddhism at an early and 
roughly ascertainable date. It seems to me that a great 
sendee would be done by a specialist in Eastern folk-talcs 
who should examine and catalogue these tales ; for clearly 
the plots of these stories, if they appeared in the West, 
would legitimately be classified as of Iudiar. origin. 

Another line of investigation, for which I am alas not 
peraonally equipped, is to attempt to settle how far the 

‘Cox. Cin&nUa, pp. 138. j:6. jqj. 

1 Lint. Mcrfrm Ewfiiaiu (London, i860], p. iji. 

* A diiCo&iioa of tho dWtr.bntmn of this incident will be found in 
Cotquin. C*nl.< Indirat. pp 466-491 
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modem oral tradition of India may be due not to a con- 
tinuous existence in India but to reflex influences from 
Islam. It is admitted of course that Persian and Arabic 
literature borrowed freely from, and in some cases merely 
translated, Indian collections of stories. But how far did 
they give them new forms or add to them new inventions ? 
For example, the story of the Three Orange Peris quite 
demonstrably spread over Southern Europe from the 
Middle East. It is clearly allied to certain Indian stories, 
but the Indian analogues are not the same identical story. 
Is it possible that here an Indian motive was worked up 
in the Middle East and spread to the West in its modified 
form ? 

The discount to be allowed for recent European influence 
on modern Oriental stories is perhaps not large. Particular 
difficult cases arise which are perhaps insoluble. For 
example, the Three Hunchbacks, a favourite theme of the 
fabliaux, and current in Italy and modem Greece to-day 
(it is not perhaps impossible that both these oral versions 
may be derived from Straparola) first occurs in both its 
forms in the thirteenth century. It appears in the non- 
Oriental parts of the English Gesta Komawrum and in 
the Jewish as opposed to the Arabic part of the Hebrew 
version of Sind:bad. In the East it has been recorded 
in Annam. Whether it came first from India to Europe 
and Annam alike or has come to Annam recently from a 
European source there is no evidence, though I personally 
believe Lhe latter to be more probable. 1 But generally 
speaking the influence of modern Europe would appear 
to be slight, and even the ayah stories of Miss Frere, which 
Jacobs was inclined a little to distrust, have had their 
genuinely Oriental character confirmed by further collec- 
tions which cannot be under the same suspicion. 

In conclusion, let me illustrate some of the points which 

1 So« my note on a Welsh Gypsy yailant. Journal s' the Cyfny Ivti 
Sctirty. Third Senes. 1. pp. 55 loll 
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I have endeavoured to raise by discussing a particular 
example, tiie Open Sesame incident in Ali Baba and the 
Forty Thieves. It will be quite dear to anyone who 
studies the European variants disinterestedly— and thanks 
to Boltc und Polivka that is not difficult to do — that they 
arc derived from the version in The Arabian Nights. In 
oral tradition the story tends to break down through 
misunderstanding. The password will become Semsin or 
some meaningless word. Again the narrator, like the lool 
of his story, may remember his plant vaguely. He will 
retain the name of a plant but get it wrong, and the pa&3- 
w-ord will become " Open Hyacinth," " Open Rose " or 
" Open Tree.” In some cases the password degenerates 
into a mere “ Open Mountain ’* or " Open Rock." 

What is the reason of the original " Open Sesame ? " 
The late F. W. Hasluck suggested what I am sure is the ex- 
planation. Sesame is used for the charm to open because 
sesame oil is used for oiling locks. Wc may compare a 
Turkish story in which madihun, the name of a kind of 
stick-jaw, is used as a charm to make things stick together. 1 
But, further, thi3 use of 9caame points definitely to an 
origin east of the Mediterranean, for upon the shores of 
that sea sesame cannot compete with olive. It would, 
therefore, seem certain, firstly, that " Open Sesame ” is 
the original, of which the other forms of password arc 
perversions due to misunderstanding, and, secondly, that 
the incident could only have been invented in the East. 

What about India? Only one Indian variant, the 
Kashmiri,’ is known to me or, as I find, to Boltc und 
Polivka. In that the password is an unspecified charm. 
Clearly there arc two possibilities of the relation of this 
version to that in The Arabian Nights. Eithcr.it represents 
an original Indian version with a meaningless password 
which was worked up in the Middle East into the form 

1 Kunox, Tut hitch Voltnmanhtu aui SinmSu/, p. J70. 

• Knowles FMIoUt of Kaihnir. p. 267. 
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which has dominated Western tradition, or it represents 
a degenerate version, like some of the Western variants, 
in which Open Sesame has been replaced by a meaningless 
password, of a story which was invented in the Middle 
East and from thence spread eastwards into India as well 
as westwards into Europe. 

Note upon Aesop, Jatakas and Ahikak. 

The question as to the original home of the beast-fable 
has been hotly disputed. Opinion, however, is at present 
tending towards the view that the fable came to Greece 
from the East. A new light has been thrown upon the 
problem by the papyrus discovered at Elephantine, which 
was published by Sachau in 1911. This document, in fact, 
raises the same kind of problem for antiquity which I 
have ventured to raise in respect of modern Indian stories. 
It makes the claims for Greek originality less probable, 
it is true, but it also throws doubt upon the theory which 
regards the fable as an Indian invention ; for it suggests 
the possibility that both Indian and European versions 
may be derived, not from each other, but from a common 
original. 

The difficulty of the whole problem arises from the 
absence of datcable evidence at crucial points in the argu- 
ment. The first appearance of the beast-fable in Euro- 
pean literature is in Hesiod, Works and Days, 202 foil. 
(The Hawk and the Nightingale). It may seem at first 
sight gratuitous to postulate the possibility of Eastern 
influences in the literature of mainland Greece as early 
as the ninth century u.c. But Hcsoid has admittedly 
connections with the far side of the Aegean. He writes 
in the metre which had been perfected by Homer, and his 
own father, as he tells us (Works and Days, 633), came to 
Greece from Aeolian Kymc in Asia Minor. Archilochus 
in the eighth century b.c. shows that the fable was then 
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well known in Ionia. His reference to the story of The 
Ape and the Fox contains the earliest mention of the 
monkey in European literature. 

Aesop was said by the Greeks to have been a barbarian 
slave, and to have lived in Samos about the middle of the 
sixth century b.c. (Herodotus, ii. 1 34). Now* Samos was 
one of the great commercial states in the Eastern trade, 
and her connection with Egypt was sufficiently important 
for the Samians to have a separate temple of their own 
at Naucratis. The island was, of course, the birthplace of 
Pythagoras, who was thought by Herodotus (iL 123) to 
have learned the doctrine of the transmigration of souls 
from the Egyptians. This can hardly be true a3 it stands, 
for the doctrine was not in fact native to Egypt; he 
may, however, have learned it through Egyptian channels 
though not from Egyptian sources. In spite of the con- 
trary opinion of Burnet, who is certainly the first British 
authority upon early Greek philosophy, I cannot help 
believing that whether Pythagoras actually picked it up 
in India or in Egypt, the theory tame from the East. 
Burnet’s suggestion that Pythagoras derived it from the 
Orphics seems to me extremely improbable. Our evidence 
both about early Pythagoreanism and about Orphism is 
lamentably scanty, but, such as it is, I believe it improbable 
that the transmigration of souls was an original and essen- 
tial feature of Orphism. Indeed it seems to me likely 
that the Orphic brotherhoods learned it from the Pytha- 
goreans. 

But to return to Aesop, that his fables were popular 
in the fifth century b.c. is shown by frequent references in 
Aristophanes. Drolls and facetiae, Milesian and Sybaritic 
tales, were also then in vogue. Of these we know only 
the general character and cannot tell whether they were 
identical in plot with Oriental drolls. Socrates in prison 
contemplated cho composition of a literary Aesop, but 
Demetrius of Pbaleron in the fourth century b.c. was the 
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first, as far as we know, to publish a collection of the 
fables. 

H ; s work has not survived, and our own Aesop rests 
upon the editions of Phacdrus, first century after Christ, 
and Babrius, third century after Christ There a reason 
to believe that Eastern collections of fables were then 
available through Alexandria, and some of the identities 
between Aesop and the Jaiahas may be due to direct 
borrowing at this comparatively recent date. All coin- 
cidences, however, can not be so explained, for they arc 
not confined to the later strata. Some of the stories 
alluded to by Aristophanes, e.g. The Eagle and the Dung- 
beetle [Peace, 135 ; Lysistrata, 695), occur also in Eastern 
literature. It may further be noticed that the reference 
in Herodotus shows that The Life of Aesop was already 
in existence, though no doubt not in ita fully developed 
form, in the fifth century h.c. Now there is reason to 
believe that the Life formed a story-frame for the fables 
(see Pauly- Wissowa, j.u. Fabcl), an interesting point, for 
the device of the story-frame has always been a character- 
istic of Oriental fiction. 

There ere three passages in Herodotus containing 
stories other than fables, which are common to Eastern 
as well as to Western literature. The first is the story of 
Iniapkernes' Wife (iii. 1 19), which appears in Herodotus 
as ostensibly a Persian story. Sophocles, Antigone, 509- 
9 12, is without doubt directly derived from Herodotus. 
Parallels occur both in the Jatakas and in the Ramayana, 
and coincidences of phrase suggest that these derived it 
from a common source (Pischel, Hermes, xxviii. 1893, 
pp. 465 foil.). 

The second is the story of Hippocleidcs (vi. 129), which 
is identical" with that of The Dancing Peacock in the Jaiahas 
(Warren, Hermes, xxix. p. 476 ; Macan, Herodotus, iv-vi. 
ii. pp. 304 foil.). It seems difficult to doubt that of the 
two versions the Greek is the secondary. 
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The third is the story of Rhampsimtus and the Thieves 
(ii. I2l), ostensibly an Egyptian story. The tale was 
already known to the Greeks and had been toid of Agamodes 
and Trophonios in the Tetegonsa of Eugammon of Cyrene, 
one of the post-Homcric writers of epic (sec Pauly- Wiasowa, 
s.v. Agamedes,'. It appears also in the J a takas and in 
other Indian collections, and with Buddhism passed from 
India to China and Tibet (see Boltc und Pollvka, Aimer- 
kungen, iii. pp. 403 foil.). 

If these coincidences are not to be explained by spon- 
taneous and independent generation, did these fables 
and stories come from India to Greece or pass from Greece 
to India ? Unfortunately, where there are coincidences 
between the Jalakas and European literature written 
before the birth of Christ, there is a fundamental and 
insuperable difficulty in deciding the question of priority. 
The great antiquity of the Jataka tradition dcpond3 upon 
inferential probability and not upon proof. The earliest 
MS. belongs to the filth century of our era, and the Sinhalese 
sculptures of the third century after Christ show that two 
hundred years earlier the same tables were in Buddhistic 
circulation. It is quite probable, but it cannot be proved, 
chat they go back to the Buddha himself {i.e. fifth century 
B.c.}. It is a reasonable hypothesis, though it is not more 
than a hypothesis, that that religious teacher adapted to 
his own use a pre-existing popular literary form, just ns 
Our Lord made use of Parables. 

The remarkable discovery of considerable portions of 
The Sayings of A'/ikar upon a papyrus, written in Aramaic 
in the fifth century b.c., which belonged to the Jewish 
community of Elephantine in Egypt, has suggested new 
possibilities. The Sayings of Ahikar were, of course, 
previously known ; they arc referred to in the first chapter 
of the Book of Tobit. 1 But they had not been traced 

•See The Story of A hit*' from 1W Aramaic. Syriac. Arabic, Armenian. 
Ethiopia. Old Ttvhiii and Slavonic Versions, by F. C Ccoeybcire. 
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back earlier than the second century b.c., and it was 
generally supposed chat the work was a relatively late 
compilation of the Hellenistic period. Whether or not 
the compiler was a Jew* had been disputed, but it was 
generally believed that, wherever the book was actually 
put together, its relation to the Greek Aesop was deriva- 
tive. For some of the fables of Ahikar correspond 
with some of Aesop ; here too we have the story frame, 
the romance of the wise Ahikar, the vezir of Senna- 
cherib (705-681), in which the fables are set. The book 
was evidently in wide popular circulation before the Jews 
of Elephantine carried a copy of it with them to their 
foreign home. Its contents, and the dialect in which 
it is written, suggest that, at any rate in this form, it 
originated in Mesopotamia. 

Edward Meyer (Der Papynujund von Elephantine) 
rightly emphasises the importance of thi 3 discovery'. 
Here a chance has preserved for us a fragment of the 
secular literature of the Middle East, which except for a 
few sparse folk-tales and romances from Egypt, has hitherto 
been entirely lost. " If we omit the scanty remains of 
the religious writings of the Paisees, of the whole literature 
of the ancient East from the Indus westwards only those 
fragments of Israelite- Jewish literature, which have found 
a place in the Canon of the Old Testament, have come 
down to us through literary tradition." The date and 
language make it quite impossible that this A/nkar can 
have borrowed from the Greek Aesop. The statement 
of Clement of Alexandria (Stroma!, i. 15, 69) that the 
wisdom of Ahikar figured among the writings attributed 
to Democritus need no longer be discounted, and it is 

J. Rendcl Htrrli and Agnu Smith Lews, totccd edition. Cambridge, 
1013. The cotes end introduction contain refaoncei to the consoler 
able Literature of the subject. Cosquin's t*ro article*. La Ltvn dt 
Tobu si VHittoirtdu Sags Atifar. Jtoa* 1899. P?« 53 * 2 . and 

Errors fHi&toin du Sage A&i&tr, pp. 510-531, are not included in the 
tvo posthumous rolunrtti mentioned abov* 
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therefore probable that a Greek translation was in circu- 
lation in Ionia in the fifth century b.c. (see Meyer, op. ciL 
p. 123-125), Is it not possible that in the lost literature 
of which the papyrus has given us a specimen, may lie 
the common source both of the Jalakas and of Aesop ? 

W. R. IIalliday. 




THE STORY OF PHRIXOS AND MODERN 
FOLKLORE. 

The story of Phrixos, his si9Ccr Hcllc, and their marvellous 
flight to the far-off country on the shores of the Pontos, 
is well known on account of its connection with the ex- 
pedition of the Argonauts in search of the golden fleece. 
It is recorded by Apollodoros in the following words : * 

"Of the sons of Aiolog, Athamas, ruler of Boictia, 
became by Ncphele the father of two children, Phrixos 
a boy and Helle a girl. Again he married Ino, of whom 
were born to him Learchoi and Melikertes. Ino, plotting 
against the children of Nephele, persuaded the women 
to parch the wheat. They took it without the knowledge 
of the men and did so. The earth receiving wheat that 
was parched failed to give her yearly crops. Conse- 
quently Athamas sent to Delphoi to ask how he could 
be rid of thi3 barrenness. But Ino induced the messengers 
whom he had sent to declare that, according to the oracle, 
the curse upon the crops would be removed if Phrixos 
were sacrificed to Zeus. Athamas, hearing this, was 
compelled by the inhabitants of the land to obey, and set 
Phrixos beside the altar. But Nephele caught him up 
along with her daughter, and, having obtained from 
Hermes a ram with a golden fleece, gave it to them. Carried 
by the ram through the sky, they traversed land and sea. 
But, when they were over the sea that lies between Sigeion 
and the. Chersonesos, Helle slipped off into the deep j 

‘ JHW. L 9, 1 1. I utllUe the truncation cf Arthur B. Cook. Zrui, 
Cambridge. 1914, p. 415. An aimoat identical account is touix! in 
Tutus la L yh. At. 21 ; Zenob. iv. 38 ; Eudok. vial. 34 ». 47 « : Hyginus, 
fab. 3 f. 
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and, as she perished there, the sea was called Hellespont! 
after her. Phrixos came to the Kolchoi, whose king wu 
Aietea, son of the Sun-god and of Perseis, and brother 
of Kirke and Pasiphaa the wife of Minos. Aiet« welcomed 
him and gave him Chalkiopc, one of his daughters. 
Phrixos slew the ram with the golden fleece as a sacrifice 
to Zeus and Phrixos gave its skin to Aictos; he nailed 
it round an oak-tree in a grove of Ares. . . ." 

The oldest version of the myth that has come down 
to us in its entirety is that of Sophokles, and presents 
some noteworthy variants. According to it Athamas 
deserted the goddess Nephele and married instead a mortal 
woman. Nephele, out of jealousy, punished him by 
sending a drought. The messengers sent to Delphoi are 
bribed by the stepmother, and the children arc about to 
be fetched from the flocks, when a ram speaking with a 
human voice, warns them of the danger. They flee on the 
ram. Helle is drowned, Phrixos gets safely to the Kolchoi. 
The ram is sacrificed after having become goldcn-flecccd 
by the agency of the gods. The stepmother is not named.' 

Apollodoros and the scholiast on the Iliad ' say nothing 
about Helle's being about to be sacrificed, while, according 
to the scholiast on Aristophanes,* that on Apollonios 
Rhodios,* Pausanias 1 and Zcnobio3,* both brother and 
sister are to die on the altar. According to one passage of 
Hyginus,* Phrixos offers himself as a sacrifice on the 
occasion of a drought which afflicts his father's country. 

Georg Wissowa 6 draws the conclusion that the versions 
according to which Phrixos alone is to be the victim are 

1 Schol. Aristoph- Nut. JJ? ; Apostol xi j9 ; Eudok. via I. j 8 ; of. 
ii»o Schol Aisch. Pm. 70. 

•Mi 80. ‘Nui.isj. 

• Schol. on Apolloaioa Rhodioi. Argenaut, U. 653. 

• Dam. Gr. ix. 34, 3. • iv 38. 

' Fat . 1 ; a bo according to tno schol. ca Pindar. Py:h. tv. 388. 

■ F»aly. Htal-Eiuyctofi&r £>r tUstiuhm Alte>tumsa>imntciafl, <d 
by G Winona. Hilbband. xi ce. 130 :02. 
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nearer the original myth than the others* and this con- 
clusion is undoubtedly correct, Heiic having been intro- 
duced into the story evidently in order to die and to give 
a name to a part of the sea. 

Concerning the cause of the drought* the same scholar 
believes that he story of Sophoklcs presents a more natural 
and therefore more primitive motivation. In his opinion 
the plot of the original myth was essentially that of the 
Jealousy of the heavenly wife of Athamas, a widely known 
motif, out of which developed the younger form which 
put the figure of the wicked stepmother in the foreground. 
The marcher motif of Brudercken und Sehwesterchen 1 
was of influence in creating the figure of Helle. Wiasowa 
also thinks it probable that in the original myth the oracle 
really demanded the sacrifice of Phrixos ar.d that Zeus 
substituted a ram for him, itttt as Artemis substituted a 
hind for Iphigeneia. This is also the opinion of .Arthur B. 
Cook. * 

What has not been pointed out heretofore is that the 
whole tale of the child warned and saved by a magic ram, 
who carries him to a foreign country where he wins honours 
and riches, and generally the hand of a beautiful princess, 
is a marcher type of no uncommon occurrence among 
the people of Europe and Western Aria, and that it was 
this marcher type which from the very beginning shaped 
the story of Phrixo3 and caused it to take a diflerent 
development from analogous substitution tales such as 
those of Iphigeneia and Isaac. 

Let us put together the traits in the Phrixos story 
which belongs to that type. 

x. A child is persecuted by an evil stepmother. 

2. When jt is about to be killed it is warned by an 
animal. 

3. The animal saves the child and provides it with 
treasure. 

1 Grimm. Kiniir-v.-Hauzrsirclun. No. II. 



1 Op. ill. I. 417. 
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4. With the help of the animal, or the treasure, or both, 
the child make* an honourable match in a foreign country. 

The type in question is generally known by Grimm's 
tale Ei'taugiein, Zweiduglein and Dreidugleiit.' In some 
of the existing variants the stepchild is a girl, iu others 
it is a boy.’ There arc two children, a boy and a girl, 
in an Arabic * and a Kabyle tale. 1 In some versions the 
stepmother simply flltreats the child, in others she plans 
to kill it. 1 In most stones of this type it is however not 
the child that is to be killed, but the helpful animal. 1 
It is possible that this is a mitigation of an older, cruder 
form where the child is to be slaughtered. 

Before the day when the child's fate is to take a tragic 
turn, generally by being deprived of its animal friend, 
the animal warns it, and they flee together. This is the 
case in a Danish,’ a Norwegian,* an English,* a French, 1 * 
an Icelandic u and several East European ,s versions. 
With the help of the animal the fugitive succeeds in freeing 

'Op. oil . No. 130; cl. Bolte-PoHvla. Anmarkungn. iii. 60-66 : 
A. Asm*. Vmridmis itr Mirtkenlyfen. Helsinki. 1910, p. 23. type 311. 

• Bolte-FoHviu, iii 65-66. 

• Rsofi Btutiiit, ConUl poputtttru fAflifU*. Paris. 1903 . p. 101. 

• J. RiviAie. it, tonU t papuloiw i, la Kalylie iu Djarijwra. 
Paris. 1882. p. 67. 

• In tbs vet Mon ol Martin Mcnlonm. a* outllnnd by BnlL-Palivka. 
111. Or. the stepmother drives the child into a wild lorcst and abandons 
it there. 

• Grimm, op. til. No. 130; ci. alto Bcltc-Polivka. op. tl lac til. 

' E. T Kmtenwn. Donito feltoantHtyr, Vibor*. t8&$. i. 57. No. 8 : 
Dta lUta guldiko. 

•G W. Dawnt, Papal sr Tales from ike iVorir, New York. i«8. 
p. 337 : Kails Woein cloak. 

• Tke Red Col/. Felt-Lore Journal, ii. 18S4. p. 72. 

"Paul 34 billot, Contu fopuiat ru it la Haule-Bretagni, Paris, 1880. 
I. 13, No. 3. 

"A. RitWrshaus, X>i» ntoiiUrutiuktn VolkuBtuken. Halle, 1902. 
p. 36. No, vfil. : PauBiMi. 

•> BoltePollvJs. iii 66. 




